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ue Biographical department of Dissenting Literature is 
more remarkable for its extent than for its excellence. Of 
the numerous Livesand Memoirs which it comprises, but few 
can claim an exemption ftom the neglect which eventually a- 
waits publications of this kind, when not distinguished by the ce- 
lebrity attaching to the individual, or by the talent of the biogra- 
pher. Such memoirsas Matthew Henry’s Life of his father, and 
the Life of Doddridge by Orton, may justly be pronounced m- 
valuable, and will retain their popularity so long as the model 
of a useful, honourable, and holy character shall be appreciated 
by Christian teachers. In this class of works, we have no he- 
sitation in ranking the present Memoir, The friends of the 
inestimable man who is the subject of it, have long been waiting 
for this memorial of his worth. From whatever circumstances 
its publication has beenso long retarded, no one who peruses it, 
can possibly entertain any doubt of the entire veneration and 
strong affection of the Bikotapher for the individual whose 
virtues he has commemorated, and who was once his ‘ guide, 
‘ philosopher, and friend.’ Every person by whom the reputa 
tion and memory of the late Dr. Williams are cherished, will 
be glad that the task has been undertaken by one so well qua- 
lified by congenial inclinations and corresponding habits, and 
will feel satisfied that the choice of the deceased would have 
fallen on no other memorialist. oll 
Edward Williams was born Nov. 14, 1750, at Glanclyd, 

near Denbigh, in North Wales, where his ancestors bad Jo1 

been resident. To his parents, by whom he was treated w 

the greatest tenderness, the more so on account of his being 
their only surviving son, he was indebted for so much of a re- 
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ligious education as consists in ‘ a moderate care over the 
‘ morals, a constant attendance on public worship at church, 

and a degree of respect for the word of God, his day, and or- 
‘ dinances ;’ advantages which were probably of more impor- 
tant benefit to him, than would seem to be implied in the terms 
of the narrative. The estimate which an individual may form, 
in advanced years, of the circumstances and discipline of his 
youthful days, is not always the most correct: he may be 
more essentially indebted to some of those circumstances than 
he is able to perceive. From his fifth to his ninth year, young 
Williams was placed under the care of an aged preceptress in 
the neighbourhood of the family residence, spending only the 
Sabbath-days at home. At the expiration of this period, he 
was transferred to another school for improvement in writing 
and arithmetic, in which he remained two years, and where he 
was characterised by a love of play so excessive, as to prevent 
a common advancement in learning; not, however, without 
being the subject of religious impressions and exercises which 
he recollected through life. 


* The period now arrived when, at cleven years of age, his friends 
began to think of a profession for him. Since the Church is regard- 
ed as a respectable and advantageous sphere of life, it generally has 
a share in the calculations of those who, thinking little of the sacred 
office to be sustained, look out for a convenient support for their chil- 
dren. The parents of this youth had certainly not evinced any very 
scrupulous care to furnish him with moral and spiritual instruction, 


but still, “ his father had a strong wish to bring up his son for a cler- 
gyman.”’ 


‘ The very measures, however, which he adopted for that end, fruss - 


trated his ae At St. Asaph,. there was a flourishing school, 
from which many youths at that time were sent to the universities. 
In this school, therefore, he was entered as a pupil, in the year 1761, 


The scholars were numerous, and some of them grown up to man- 


hood. Advantages for learning were not wanting, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he was deficient either in capacity or, at that 
time, in inclination to avail himself of them. Thither, however, be- 
sides a desire for learning, he carried a tender conscience : and scenes 
such as were there disclosed, must either prove fatal to moral suscep- 
ee or excite feelings the most painful. 

‘ The young stranger could not, without disgust, be witness to 
violations of the external decencies of religion ; and when he saw his 
schoolfellows, at whose dissipation and impiety his mind had revolted, 
* clothed in robes emblematic of innocence, and chaunting with 
solemn pomp the professed praises of the Divine Majesty,” he was 
grieved beyond endurance. From the boyish candidates, who thus 
began the race of ecclesiastical expectation, he turned to those of 
mature age, who had proceeded far in the course ; but even there he 
beheld conduct so paradoxical, as to confound his reason. Hence he 
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was led to think, and to examine, and to turn away. with dis 
taste from the proposat of being a clergyman in the national ish« 


ment. After continuing, therefore, for about two years, it was 
thought best to take hin home again.’ pp. 12, 12. 


Another profession was now contemplated, and that of the 
Law being chosen, he was placed by his father in a grammar- 
school at Caerwys, under the tuition of the Rev. J. Lloyd, cu- 
rate of the parish, preparatory to his entering upon legal stu- 
dies. For these, however, he son had no relish; and in his 
seventeenth year, he was taken home to assist his father in his 
business of farming and grazing. The following extract de- 
scribes, in his own words, the character of his mind, and some 
of the most striking incidents of this period of his career, from 
which the subsequent employments of his life received much of 
their determination. 


«“ Having,” says he, “ by a series of experiments, attempted in 
vain to secure happiness of mind, and, recollecting the repeated 
warnings given me in different ways, I began in some measure to 
see with Solomon, that all things under the sun are but vanity and vex- 
alion of spirit. I now set about reading the Book of Proverbs, the 
History of Christ's Life and Sufferings, Thomas & Kempis, and some 
other books of a similar tendency, With the facts and reflections 
now presented to nie I was much affected; but my views of the great 
salvation, in its cause, means, and end, were confused, and threw 
me into great perplexity. My mind was inquisitive and susceptible 
of strong impression, but I wanted a friendly and able guide. Half 
convinced that religion was a reality, I seemed anxious to know some 
persons in whom it was exemplified. It is a singular, but awful fact, 
that there was not in all the parish where I resided, one family in 
which the worship of God by family devotion was maintained, the 
minister himself ‘not bhcbnled nor three clergymen in all the six 
counties of North Wales, who preached and lived the gospel in its 
purity. Though not knowing where to apply for assistance, I now 
resolved upon close enquiries ; endeavoured to form some opinion of 
doctrinal truths, to prepare myself for the sacrament, to practise 
lusting and prayer, and to find out, if possible, some true Christians, 

* « Such abd my resolutions, I renounced my former pleasures 
and my companions, who raised a clamour against me, alleging that 
I was either grown too proud, or was tinctured with Methodism. 

*« This people, evéry where spoken against, I longed to be ac- 
quainted with, cenjecturing, that notwithstanding the reproaches cast 
upon them, they knew more of the Scriptures and salvation by 
Christ, than those by whom they were so reviled. My conjecture 
was right. ‘The first‘preacher I heard, was Mr. Daniel Rowland of 
Lian, who used to make many excursions into North Wales, and who 
then preached in the adjacent parish, to a few despised people. He 
spoke of the sacrifices of the law, as typical of the sacrifice and 
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.af. Jegus Christ, Though] comprehended, but jlitde, of 
i rse>,1 admired his ability and pathetic maaner, |,.,...).....,. 
ant From this time, I atte ded occasional sermons in Mr, R.’s (the 
saute as the Whitfieldite) connexion; but the first time my heart was 
aid open by deep conviction, was in a despicable barn, under the 
discourse of a lay preacher, when he exposed the wickedness of the 
huwnan heart, and traced the workings of vain thoughts which 
lodge there as in @n unclean cage, especially the vain thoaghts and 
expectations of men to secure salvation and happiness otherwise 
than by God’s appointment. Then he directed to the fountain of 
mercy, and the Saviour’s merits as the appointed method by which 
we are to be cleansed. Now my soul was alarmed and melted, tears 
flowed in streams, and my repentings were kindled together. The 
word was indeed a two-edged sword quick and powerful, that divideth 
asunder joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. Now I knew, because it was irresistibly felt, that 
God’s plain and pure word was as fire, and as a hammer which breaketh 
the in pieces. O the anguish of my mind! Perhaps I may say, 
that never a poor sinner, when hearing an inspired apostle, was much 
more affected than I was. The king's arrows did indeed stick fast 
in the heart of his enemy, whereby that enemy fell at his feet, crying 
for mercy. 

«I had gone that evening unknown to my friends, and their fear 
‘of my associating with that people, awakened their solicitude and re- 
sentiment. Accordingly they left strict orders with the servants, not 
ital let me in, though a wet, cold night. I made my bed in straw, 
sand took shelter in an out-house; but my clothes being wet, I was 
(stiffened with cold by the morning. Sleep was far from my eyes, 
-erid sorrow filled my soul, with only a secret hope to comfort mé, 
that God would not leave me always in that state. I dreaded the 
morning’s interview, knowing my father’s resentment to be great . 
from the step he had taken, I had in my pocket Boston’s Treatise, 
éntitled ‘ The Crook in the Lot,’ which Phad procured the night 

«before, and which, at the dawn of light, I perused, and learnt that 
.every true Christian must suffer crosses. The storm was not: greater 
than I expected, and at length blew ofer.”’ pp. 22-4. , 


The disappointment experienced by Mr. Williams in respect 
to his son, acting upon his mind in combination with , the 
offence taken at these new associations, now led him to adopt 
“a course of severity for the purpose of reclaiming him from his 
‘feligious connexions ; which proved in this instance, as it has 
‘Yn''most similar cases, altogether ineffectual. Mild methods 
‘were next employed with the same design; and, through the 
ediam of a friend, the proposal was communicated of enter- 
iy Ynto the ininistry of R oA istablished Church, with the offer 


“oP his being supported at Oxford in the mean time. This offer 


he atlength accepted, and accordingly, on Oct. 3, 1770, he 


‘was placed under the care of a clergyman at Derwen with the 
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view of being qualified 'to ‘enter at college. oe heat 
completed his’ twentieth ‘year; and it was at this: periott” 

the powers of his mind first began in any rematkable degre: 
to unfold. Either, however, he must have reached ,a pont 
scholastic attainments. of which we are not apPeede I h 
master under whom be was now placed, was, but very imper 
fectly qualitied for the.duties of his office, since, at. the rae 
ration of a few months, he recommended. the father of hi 
pupil to remove him to another situation where his advantages 
might be more equal’ to his ardour The’ recommendation, 
however, must be ‘considered as lionourable evidence of the 
Tator’s probity. ~ one asé 1 


‘ While he was now studying with.:a professed'view to the esta- 
blished ministry, he heard that an ordination was about to take place 
at St. Asaph. Anxious toicontemplate a scene in which he was - 
after to be personally concerned, he obtained leave to witness the 
solemn transaction.. Qu the road thither, he was passed ne paar 
fashionable charioteers, who, driving furiously, swore with loud oaths, 
that they should be too Jate.:: At. the inn he met with them again, 
and observed in them the same kind of behaviour. Having enteréd 
the Cathedral, he recognised the young men, whom he had 80 ‘lately 
known to be influenced. byan evil spirit, among the number ‘of 
those who declared that they were moved by the Holy Ghost to'take 
upon them the sacred. office.of preaching the Gospel... Shockedoat 
the sight, he was led to reconsider the. propriety of conforming teca 
church, the bonds of whose discipline were so relaxed. ‘The! questivn 
thus brought @ second time under review, was again tesolvedoasbe- 
fore; and from this penied, he wad: determined to think no more of 
. the Establishment: asa field:of labour? pps $0, 81.01%". «a emi 

There are now more than,‘ three clergymen in .the six,coun- 
‘ties of North, Wales,’, who preach, and, live the gospel. i its 
purity, and ‘ the external decencies of religion’ are, even there, 
more observed, than formerly. The character of: the ‘Esta- 
bhshed Church has unquestionably been on the advance duping 
the last half century ; and in many places, the indecorous be- 
haviour of her ministers is a matter of remembrance, rather 
than of present complaint. Still, there are places 15) persous 
with which a youthful mind under strong religious impaes 
sions could become acquainted, only to feel the Se Bi At 
aversion as that which determined the subject of this me ’ 
when at St. Asaph, ‘ to think no more of the Fable hiae 
‘a field of labour.’ Even when the personal char; eter, 
minister is most respectable, the service in which te e* e- 


times to be seen engaged, may become the occasion o 


olle 
and disgust. On the other hand, as Mr. Gilbert has remarked 
‘a young man, in these times at least, may find himself ‘in st- 
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* tuations connected with the National Church, where his pious 
* feclings, instead of being repelled, would, by the excellent 
‘conduct of his associates, be enlisted under its banners,’ 
Cases of this kind, however, determine no question of essen- 
tial difference between the adherents and the opponents of 
charch establishments ; and we refer to them only for the pur- 
pose of remarking, that the decisions and conduct of even good 
men are more frequently determined by the circumstances 
which surround them, than by the force of principle. It would 
be easy to refer to connexions in the Church of England, the 
influences of which would, on such a mind as that of young 
Williams, and at such a critical moment of its susceptibility 
of impression, be most salutary in respect to piety ; and we 
could as easily refer to Dissenting connexions which would 
have proved as repulsive as the choristers or the charioteers 
of St. Asaph. It is assuredly of the highest importance, that 
those persons who are preparing for the office of Christian 
teachers, should possess and cherish a sensibility of conscience 
and an habitual state of pious feeling, that may preserve them 
from lightly estimating the sanctities which that office demands. 
But it is not less desirable that-religious relations should be 
formed, apart from prejudice, and from a calm and enlight 
ened consideration of the claims of truth. 

During his residence at Derwen, Mr. Williams had particular- 
ly studied Elisha Coles on God’s Sovereignty, a work which he 
afterwards described as having been singularly useful to him, 
and the influence of which on his subsequent studies, was very 
evident. From this time, his application to study became un- 
remitting. in 1771, he entered the Dissenters’ Academy at 
Abergavenny, then under the superintendence of Dr. Davis. 
A very interesting series of letters, written to his parents dur- 
ing the years he passed in this situation, is inserted by Mr. 
Gilbert : they afford ample testimonies in favour of his filial 
affection, and are replete with expressions of his solicitude for 
the spiritual welfare of those whib gave him being. After 
spending four years at Abergavenny, Mr. Williams removed, 
in 1775, to Noss, to undertake the charge of a congregation 
there, where he was ordained as pastor on March 27, 1776. 
In the following year he married, and subsequently removed 
from Ross to Oswestry. From several specimens which Mr. 
Gilbert has inserted of a diary which he now kept, and which 
commences with the beginning of the following year, we shall 
give some extracts. 

«« Thursday, Jan. 1, 1778.—How came Socrates to be esteemed 
the wisest of men, by the oracle of Delphos ?—Was it because he 
kneay the ignorance of men Better than others? 
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+ Preached this morning from Ezek. xxxvi, 26, and “recom- 
mended this precious and absolute promise of God as the best new 
year’s gift: —* From hardness of heart, and contempt of thy word, 
rood Lord deliver me.’ ote 

« « What is the model of perfection in any kind of composition?— 
Where to be found ?—What was the standard of the ancients, whose 
writings we justly admire und imitate ? 

«« Jan. 2.—Is the gay and trivial style and attitude, which is too 
often heard and ‘seen in the pulpit, consistent with the deep and 
alarming solemnity which reigns over the discourses of our Lord and 
his apostles? 

‘« 10.—Is satisfaction for sins by Christ, the Saviour, the grand 
distinction between the Christian religion and every other in the 
world?—Is saving faith an assent to the gospel that it is true, anda 
consent to it that it is good—that it is applicable to my case, and in- 
dispensable to my safety? | 

‘« 15.—Is there nothing more wanting to men than the know- 
ledge of God?—Is the idea of God that which should animate the 
true believer?—Does every thing that God doth, carry the mark of 
infinity, and surpass the reason of man?—Does God’s whole power 
reside in his will Was God’s speaking, when he created the world, 
all simple and internal, and is his mercy no other than his pure will? 
Has God never a new will concerning us ?—What must be done in 
order to give ourselves totally in homage to the Creator ?—Must we 
renounce, forget, and lose ourselves ?—Espouse his interest against 
our own; to have no more, either will, or glory, or peace, but his? 

*« What did Fenelon intend by that zealous and purifying fire, 
which, in the other life, consumes every thing which attaches the 
soul to itself?—Can the creature do, speak, think, will, any thing for 
itself, and its own glory, without ye, itself a false Divinity? 

««16.—O thou source of light and love! take thy own proper- 
ties, thy own essential rights, of which thou hast been so long robbed. 
I am thine, save me. O when shall self be annihilated, that God 
may be all in all?—How reluctant is desire to rise to God, how 
prone to sink to itself! 

‘« Are philosophers mistaken, when they deny existence to modes, 
confining it to substances?—May every thing in the universe be 
arranged under the three general classes of Physical, Mathematica), 
and Moral? - 

‘ « 17.—-Have we any certain account of writing before Moses?— 
About what time, in what place, by whom, was the use of characters 
invented ?—Does not the use, or the want of writing greatly affect 
the manners of a people ?—Was the memory stronger when men 
were ignorant of writing? 

«« 99 How far is that observation of Dr. Priestley consistent 
with scripture; viz. My mind is no more in my body, properly yee 
ing, than it is in the moon ?—Does not the hypothesis of man’s.beivg 
made of a uniform composition, differing from other animals only ina 
certain degree, derogate from the happiness of man, the glory of 

God, and the veracity of scripture ? 
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coifftiow far should ministers of the gospel concera, themselves with 
itics?——What may be the most probable and principal reasonsifer 

the decay of the Welch language ?—What alteration could we expect 

in the manners of the English e, if periodical papers were net 


eitculated, and in those of the ch, were such things encouraged? 

* « 26, Is not the liberty of the press evidently proved to bea bless 
sing, when we consider the condition of those nations: who are, and have 
been, destitute of it? Does not troth hereby gain greater lustre, 
by being set in various points of light by persons of different talenta? 

ow many just and fine conceptions haye. been lost for want of mak- 
ing them public! How much genius and industry have been buried 
in oblivion, for want of encouragement from the public approbation, 
or nipped in the bud, for want of being cherished by emulation and 
hope! How many families can now purchase the word of life, who 
were not worth the value of a manuseript in the world! How man 
souls have been converted to God by'this means! Are not public 
vices and secret devices hereby more effectually exposed, and motives 
to virtue more effectually circulated? 

* « But, on the other hand, artful men of corrupt principles, con- 
vey their conceptions with greater expedition and plausibility to the 
unguarded reader; and would not many.a lewd thought have been 
suppressed, were it not for the art of writing, and the liberty of the 
press? Is it not frequently the instrument of contention, the pro- 
moter of faction, and the fountain of refined debauchery? Are not 
foany worthy characters hereby aspersed, vilified, and blasted ? Does 
not this liberty prove, sometimes, the school of avarice and the 
nursery of pride and impertinence? In short, I look upon the press 
like a public inn, where the sinner and the saint, and men of every 
character, are equally welcome ;—both the one and the other, when 
regulated by the laws of prudence and religion, are very useful in 
their respective places ;—but when prostituted to the purposes of lust, 
passion, pride, envy, and revenge, are productive of infinite evils; 
or, to change the comparison, is not the liberty of the press like the 
liberty of travelling the king’s high road, to which thieves and rob- 
bers claim an equal right with the honest traveller? And having in- 
dulged comparison thus far, are not reviewers like toll-gatherers, 
who, upon the whole, are a useful check upon that liberty by which 
thieves and deserters are ae yong | stopped, tothe great advantage 
of the public? Yet, were it not for them, many an honest traveller 
would venture abroad, who must now content himself at home. 

* «27, What is excellent, and what defective, in the churches 
which go under the denomination of Independent? What are the 
principal advantages and disadvantages that attend the ministers and 
members of those churches? What are the principles of the majority 


of independents now in England? What are the chief excellencies 


of the k called Social Religion, by Matthias Morrice, and what 
are its chief defects? Did St. Clement write the Epistle to the Co- 
rirthians, not in his own name, but in the name of the church, the 
whole chureh of Rome, over which he presided? Was it ever placed 
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Bats) 
amongst the inspired writings? What time did become "te! Hore, 
and whord dit) he succeed 2” ’ wy “ i. 
. ' ; to yaosb ons 

These entries were, evidently made in connexion, with ithe 


daily reading of the writer, or inserted, as memozanda of 'sub+ 
jevts to be investigated, fromthe suggestions of ins 'own thind 
in its vaned excursions.‘ Some of them are to be considered 
as indicating trains of thought in preparation of the? system 
which he afterwards advocated; many of them relate’ to ‘sab? 
jects exeaty Weave ei atid’ chrivus’s ‘and’ all Of thetti evince 
the mental aétivity ofthe sibject of this Memoir at this early 

eriod of his ministry, in a comparatively secluded situation, 
in which his inquiries probably received but: little aid from in- 
tercourse with intelligent companions. Religious principle was 
clearly with him a, principleof industry; and his .pursuit.of 
a in paths. from: which many Christian teachers turn 
away as uninviting or unproductive of benefit, resulted from 
his conviction, that therenlargement of the mind is an essential 
means of its improvement; and that the health of the under¢ 
standing is best pronioted ‘by’ its activity. Industry is to be 
recommended to ministers as one of the most effective safe- 
guards to respectability of character, in situations where a 
superabundance of leisure is afforded by the limited iat 
their necessary avocations. Many of their brethren haves 
into insignificance, from their having failed to. oppose, by. the 
cultivation of meutal.employments, the tendencies :of the eit. 
cumstances around them to induce habits of inertness, and to 
fix them in the degradation of indolence. It may perhaps be 
somewhat * perplexing to determine satisfactorily the question, 
‘how far more settled employments should be sacrificed to the 
‘ vagrant kind of life ‘often expected from a minister ;’ there 
cam, however, be no doubt on the question of evil tendency 
in the latter case, and the utmost aiinach should be employed 
to resist it. 

In the year 1781, an application was received by Mr, Wile 
liams from Mr. Scott, of Drayton, which led to his.appoint- 
ment, under the patronage of Lady Glenorehy, as a tutorof 
yourg men destined for the Christian ministry. About the 
same time, he was solicited to accept of the situation ‘in’ the 
Academy at Abergavenny, vacated by Dr. Davies,’ who had 
remcved to Homerton. ‘This latter affair was one of some 'dif- 
ficuly, and occasioned a correspondence of some extent, which 
Mr. Silbert has inserted. In conclusion, Mr, Williams re- 
fuse¢ to quit Oswestry, and his family was. increased, by the 
accesion of anumber of students from, Abe envy, inal 


lion‘o those who were supported by Lady Glenorchy. The 
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hints contained in the following letter from Dr. Davies to Mr, 
Williams, who had applied to him for advice, and the refles. 
tions which Mr. Gilbert has subjoined, we consider as. thp 
valuable to be omitted. 


‘ « After acknowledging the receipt of your last, I must crave 
your indulgence for not replying sooner to your former letter. As. 
sure yourself that my silence was not owing to any want of 
but I wished to be able to write with some deliberation, that L mi 
convey some advice which might help you in the discharge of the 
important trust which, | believe, has devolved on you by the di- 
rection of a wise and kind Providence. I am truly sorry for the logs 
which Abergavenny has sustained, while I rejoice that the academy 
is under your direction, I would by no means advise you to conform 
oe to my method. I was long sensible of its defects, though I 

new not well how to alter it. Upon the whole, I believe, my chief 
crror was, to give too many lectures, which led the students to de. 
pend more on the communications from the tutor, than on their own 
researches. I observed to them often, that if they did not gain much 
more from their own diligence and application than they could re- 
ceive from me, their improvements at last would be but poor and in- 
considerable. My idea is, that a tutor acquits himself best when he 
is enabled to keep his pupils diligently at work, after he has put them 
upon a proper track of study. Therefore, dear Sir, adopt every im- 
provement you can make, and may the Lord bless you and your 
charge.” ’ 

* * . * * 


‘ The justice and importance of the observation contained in the 
above extract from Dr. Davies’s letter, will be acknowledged gene- 
rally by those whose experience and reflection qualify them to judge 
of it. Mr. Williams, in future life, formed his course of lectures 
completely upon the suggestion; and it was fully approved by him 
when long practice in teaching, and careful attention to the subject, 
had aehured his judgement. The method of dictating lectures, com- 
plete in their outline, and amplified in detail to students, so as to 
supersede that labour of acquisition which is requisite to the full 
understanding and personal appropriation of truth, though almost 
universal, must surely, at no distant day, give place to a more ratio- 
nal course. He teaches most successfully, who best calls forta the 
energies of his pupil's mind. But a more certain sedative to the 
powers of thinking can scarcely be supposed, than the kind of lectures 
commonly in use. It is difficulty which excites attention, and creates 
interest ; and it is labour which impresses and secures the knowledge, 
in the attainment of which it was expended. No method mor likely 
to perpetuate ignorance can be devised, than to dispense knoviedge 
with too free a hand. The value of every acquisition is geierally 
estimated by its cost; and it is almost a antrereal truth, that noyoung 
men will take the pains to write on their minds the information which 
they may hold in their possession, by merely writing it on paver.’ 

pp. 156160. 
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it was-during his residence at Oswestry, that Mr. Willams 
commenced author... In 1786, he published an edition: of 
Maurice's Social Religion in an abridged form. In 1789, he 
appeared in the Baptismal controversy, in reply to Mr. Booth. 
Next followed his Abridgemenat of Dr. Owen on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, accompanied by Letters to Dr. Priestley and 
Mr. David Levi. In i791, he published a discourse occa- 
sioued by Mr. Belsham’s sermon at the Old Jewry before the 
supporters of the New College at Hackney, with a letter ad- 
dressed to that gentleman. Of these several publhcations, Mr. 
Gilbert has givev a detailed account, particularly of the work 
on Baptism, to which an entire chapter of eighty pages is ap- 
propriated. The time when religious controversy will have 
become a most useful ‘ and not less agreeable exercise of the 
‘ powers of the human mind,’ has not yet arrived; and the 
instances are comparatively few in which the discussion of 
theological questions by Christian writers has at all resembled 
the ‘ friendly collision of gifted minds, mutually endeavouring 
‘ to assist each other in their attainment of knowledge and 
‘ happiness.’ We agree with Mr. Gilbert in thinking, that, 


‘ To endeavour, both by precept and example, after such a reform 
of this portion of theological inquiry, were conduct far nobler and 
more consistent, than to es investigation, and proscribe discussion ; 
—a practice which makes currency a substitute for evidence, and 
teaches us to acquiesce in what is received, rather than be concerned 
about what is true. 


In 1791, Mr. Williams left Oswestry, and removed to Bir- 
mingham, to take the charge of a congregation. His con- 
tinuance there was but for a short period; and in 1795, he 
again entered upon the office of Tutor, having received an in- 
vitation to superintend the Institution formerly under the di- 
rection of the Rev. James Scott of Heckmondwick, near Leeds, 
and afterwards under the care of the Rev. Sam. Walker, . at 
Northouram, but now re-established at Masbro’ near Rother- 
ham. At the same time he accepted the pastoral charge of a 
society of Dissenters at Rotherham. This was the last and 
most important station which he occupied. In this scene 6f 
his labours, he acquired, by the assiduous discharge of his 
official duties, and the exemplary consistency of his conduct, h 
celebrity to which but few of his contemporaries attained ; and 
here, after repeated attacks of hepatic disease, his life was 
closed on March 9, 1813, 

During his residence at Rotherham, Dr, Williams published 
his “ Essay on the Equity of Divine Government and the 5o- 
“ vereignty of Divine Grace,”—the most elaborate of all his 
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works, and which he had announced while he was at Qa 
westry ; also, his “* Defence of Moderate Calvinism,” in 

to’ Bishop Tomline, the best written of all his publications, 
Of these works, Mr. Gilbert bas inserted an account at large ; 
and in respect to the former, he has not only given a copious 
description of its principles, but has added a considerable 
number of pages as an appendix, in elucidation of the more 
abstruse topics brought into discussion in Dr. Williams’s wri- 
tings. The publication of the Essay was productive of such 
consequences as not untrequently attend the declaration of 
sentiments by an Author who does not write in accordance 
with the prevailing opinions of his connvexions. Attempts to 
discredit the Doctor’s character for orthodoxy were so success: 
ful as to make an impression for a time upon his congregation, 
and to alarm the friends of the institution over which he pre- 
sided, lest it should suffer material injury in public patronage, 
His reputation, however, stood too high, aud was too solidly 
established, to be permanently affected by insinuations in preju- 
dice of his evangelical probity ; and they who are most indispo- 
sed to the reception of the peculiarities of bis doctrinal system, 
are eynally forward with those who most entirely admit of them, 
to acknowledge his superior excellence in every public and 
private relation of life. 

Mr. Gilbert has closed his ‘ Memoir’ with a general charac- 
ter of Dr. Williams, An extract from this must conclude our 
notice of the volume, which is worthy of our warmest recom- 
mendalion, and which no one can peruse without being amply 
repaid in instruction and gratification. at0i 

‘ His piety was most pure and ardent, though unobtrusive and ut 
affected. It consisted not at all of superstitious forms and abstinen- 
ces, but was fed by habitual meditation and prayer, and ‘by ocea 
sional seasons of special self-examination and humiliation before God. 
He seemed constantly to breathe devotion, and his prayers were ih 
nothing so much remarkable, as in their fullness, fervency, and depth 
of adoration. On such occasions he seemed to go as far as tan 
could, in abhorring sin, annihilating self, and glorifying God: » The 
word of God, with every part of which he was cme, eee was 
still bis constant study; and perceiving as he did the harmony of ‘ts 
doctrines, his mind was unembarrassed, and his heart invigorated by 
ins holy sentiments. Religion was to him not so much duty as enjoy- 
ment. Devoted more than many to abstruse thinking, and possessing 
a ceaseless thirst after knowledge, yet his devotion was not injured by 
his stadies; for he viewed every thing in its relation to human obliga- 
tions and Divine claims. Such was the habitual temperament of Ris 
spirit, that all his investigations were practically reli They led 
him the more clearly to see, and the more impressively to feel, that all 
good, and only good, proceeds from God, but that evil is exclusively 
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from sie quer Of which the result meat, aman lowly nenaien 

himself, a more admiration Ivine grace, ANd ¢.more 
Cee delight in Zod of his salvation. In the Divine. Jawsrand 
sanctions, in the procedure. of providence, and the general goyerny 
ment of creatures, he recs nized nothing unbefitting just conceptions 
of Deity, nothing capricious, nothing unsanctioned by obvious prin- 
ciples of equity ; while every where in the work of redemption and 
human recovery, he beheld, with enraptured admiration, dita of 
unatterable benevolence, wisdom, power, and mercy. The expiatory 
efficacy of the Saviour’s sacrificial offering, and the renovating influ: 
ence of the Spirit, were subjects: the dearest tochis heart, the 


of unfailing peace in his, soul, and the spring of ‘liv 
for the life to come. It may, be said truly, that he * delighted Fimeelf 
in the Lord, and that he had the desire of his heart,’:; __. 

‘ Though he possessed little of what is, in a sense far too confined, 
especially denominated genius, his intellectual power was great and 

culiarly active. He was not a man of fiction, but of reality ; de- 
ighting not in excursions of fancy, as in the investigation of truth, 
He loved to pursue nature through the amplest range of her innu- 
merable works, tracing’ with sedulous and dutifal admiration, the 
footsteps of his God ; but in the creations of man, he felt little com: 
parative interest, For 'the>moral seotiment, the chaste satire, and 
the devotional sublime of the poet, he had a fecling heart anda 
kindred taste; but for the airy, the. ideal, the descriptive,—-for the 
qualities which commonly captivate and entrance, he possessed not 
responsive emotions.. He. had imagination enougl: to illustrate b 
apt comparison, but not so to adorn his composition, a¢ to inspire it 
with life and action, He could not abstract the mina of his reader 
from personal’ consciousness, call up scenes before the eye at plea- 
sure, or make whomsoever he would, follow the bidding of his 
imagery ; but he could instruct the willing learner, and lead forth the 
attentive mind) toa noble maturity of judgement. They who sought 
repose from deubt, and solid ground to stand on amidst the fluctua. 
tions of time, and the approaching realities of eternity, could not 
commit themselves amongst men, to a safer or more skilful. guide. 
To. discriminate, disentangle, separate ; to make truth and. error, 
right and wrong, be discerned apart ; to mark out their boundaries ; to 
set the understanding right; and teach the affections where they might 
safely wind their flexile shoots ; were kindly offices in which he could 
not be excelled. Truth in every thing was to him the greatest at- 
tractive; truth in the comparatively small things, was not uninteérést. 
ing,—in lowly arts, in the more common walks of nature >—butitruth 
in morals theology,—the true sciences of man and ef:God, were, 
most of all, and anndst all, his darling pursuits. His pane 
was keen, his judgment solid, his memory tenacious, and jhis coneepe 
tions clear and forcible.. In closeness of argument, ' he hbdidew 
equals, and such was his pleasure in it, that he noted no flight of time, 
while so engaged.’ pp. 529—-532. le dads nig 
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Art. Ll. Memoir onthe Roads of Cefalonia. Sy Lieut. Col. C. ih 
Napier, C. B. .Svo. pp. 110, Map and Plates, Price ‘ta, 
London. 1825. 


TANITY its at all times a mischievous quality ; ; but in few 
cases is it more annoying than when it prompts the in- 
flexible determination to make a book. Travellers, in particu- 
lar, are apt to be misled iuto this offence, and, instead ofa 
prudent adjustment of their means and their pretensions, yield 
to the seductions of typographical ambition, and blaze before 
the public in all the pride of ornauient and magnitude. Now 
to say nothing of the absenee of humility in all this, it is ex. 
cessively impolitie ; ; since the ‘ reading public,’ taught by ex- 
verience, has become wisely shy of quartos, and turns, with 
be ‘nigner aspect, to the less imposing forms and sizes of the 
press. A man of intelligence, let him sojourn where he may, 
will find something worthy of remark; and if his track he 
along an untrodden, path, or one unperfectly known, society 
has a claim upon him for his contribution to. the general stcck 
of mstruction. We could wish that all individuals thus sita- 
ated would take a lesson from Colonel Napier, and communi- 
cate their intelligence clearly, fully, and cheaply. In a thin 
and reasonably priced octavo, this gentleman has contrived 
to combine valuable materials, interesting -illustrations, im- 
portant suggestions, strong reasoning, and well executed de- 
corations. We are sorry that he should have adopted a title 
that gives an inadequate notion of the comprehensive charac- 
ter of a book which comprises topography, history, hydrogra- 
phy, military and financial details, meteorology, and statisti- 
cal tables. - We expected a mere Cefalonian M‘Adam, but we 
have found m the Author an agreeable narrator and an accom- 
plished engine er. 

Cefalonia is both an interesting and a productive island, 
but the want of roads forms an insurmountable bar to general 
and effective improvement. It consists wholly of mountain 
and valley, the latter divided and subdivided by various inter- 
secting ridges, which are passable only by difficult mule tracks, 
in many pl: ces dangerous, and in some impracticable to a 
loaded animal. 


The consequence of this is, that many of the great proprietors 
se aden visit their estates, although only afew hours’ distance from 
Argostoli. Men will not risk their safety by travelling on a bad 
mountain road, where, should their mule make a false step, they 
would be thrown down a precipice of many hundred feet, into the sea 
Their country-houses are, therefore, allowed to decay; are generally 
destitute of furniture ; and, if the owner has energy enough to take 
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the journey, instead of the comforts and pleasures of an English coua-, 
iry residence, he finds himself in the midst of filthy ruins, and withoug 
a single comfort, except such as he may have brought with him for 
the few days he remains; and all this in an island producing ever 
thing calculated to make the country delightful. On the Bla 
Mountain, a gentleman might build a villa, and pass the heats of sum- 
wer in the midst of woods andthe most beautifulscenery, and from 
hiswindows would have one of the most extensive and interestin 
views in the world; would see the whole of Cefalonia, Ithaca, na 
St. Maura, with the small islands spread like a map: beneath him ; and 
beyond them, all Acarnania, Mount Pindus, the Gulf of Corinth, 
Patras, Clarence, and the Arcadian mountains. His ice-house might 
be filled as late as the end of May ; his table furnished with the finest 
fruits and vegetables ; avd the height of the situation would give him 
an atmosphere many degrees cooler than in Argostoli; to which place 
he might drive in two hours, and return in three. Not only the 
Black Mountain, but many parts of Cefalonia, afford similar advan- 
tages; yet, with all these comforts and pleasures within their reach, 
the gentlemen of Cefalonia are huddled together in Argostoli, where 
they describe any thing uncomfortable by saying, ‘ it ts dike being in 
the country.’ ‘The elleet of this is, that the proprietor orders his 
tcnant to come to Argostoli with his rents, and rarely goes to.see his 
country possessions ; his money is spent in town, and the peasants re- 
main uncivilized and poor ; so slight indeed is the intercourse between 
the latter, that a countryman of the valley of Samos, considers his 
neighbour of the valley of Pillero as much a stranger as if he belong- 
ed to some distant country.’ 


As commandant of the island, Col. Napier turned his atten- 
tion to the construction of such a system of highways as might’ 
connect the principal points, and facilitate the general inter- 
course, leaving to subsequent events, and to local exigencies, 
the intersection, by cross-roads, of the magistral lines. His 
description of these roads, illustrated by details of the different 
districts through which they would pass, and-the various cit- 
cumstances to which they might be applicable, is extremely in- 
ter sting, but too much compressed to be further compressible. 
llis delineation of one portion of the island, which will he 
opened to general intercourse by the intended improvements, 
night tempt the reader to a journey for the purpose of actual 
inspection. 


* As the district of Heraclea has, hitherto, been but little known, 
from the difficulty of crossing the Black Mountain, a description of 
this beautiful valley may not 4 ill placed here. The valley of He- 
raclea, or, as it is vulgarly called, Aracli, appears to me to be about 
six miles in length, and two broad in some parts, in others less than 
one hundred yards. It is bounded on the west, by the Black Moun- 
tain; on the east, by a ridge running along the coast,'on the northern 
extremity of which are the fine ruins of the ancient city of Samos’; 
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on the ndrlh, Heraclea is bounded by a connecting ‘height,, 
unites the eastern ridge to the Black Mountain, of .w My 
branch; on the south, the valley is closed by a very ‘hi “conical 
mountain, on the summit of which are Cyclopian ruins. he 

‘ The valley of Heraclea receives the waters Sowing frog elf these 


mountains, which measure from two to five thousand ‘feet above 
level of the sea. A small river of fine water flows from a d 

in the mountain, which forms the northern boundary, end WM 
course through the valley, turns a number of picturesque mills, tf 
ceiving many tributary streams, which — this verdant district ; 
and, finally, reaches the sea at Poros. e bed of this river is 
gravelly, its banks covered with meadows and woods, which clothe 
the precipitous sides of the mountain; and through the trees, masses 
of rock project, covered with mosses and creepin plants, which 
seem to attach them to their bases. The pine, the holme oak, the 
elm, the acacia, the myrtle, the cypress, and the olive, are among 
the trees of which the woods efHeraclea are composed. Before 
the river reaches the sea, it passes through a narrow chasm in 
the eastern ridge, whose rocky sides rise perpendicularly to a vast 
height above the bed of the river, which is strewed with large 
masses that have fallen from above, where many still overhang, and 
threaten to crush the passing traveller, ‘These t rocks form the 
base of two mountains, covered with wood, which stand on each side 
like centinels to guard the entrance of this beautiful valley. -On the 
southern height are extensive Cyclopian ruins; and on the northern, 
and by far the highest mountain, stands the convent, or rather for- 
tress of Airos, about 3000 feet above the level of the sea; it was 
fortified against the incursions of the Saracens, and there is a pro- 


‘jéction of the mountain which is still called ‘ the look-out for the 


Saracens.’ On passing this rocky defile, there is a small plain be- 
tween it and the sea, and enclosed by the rocks which run down on 
each side to the water’s edge. On crossing the rocks to ‘the soath, 
you find the beautiful little port of Poros, formed by a jut of Jand, 
called ‘ the Saracen’s landing-place.’ . 
* Such is the valley of Heraclea, bounded by huge mountains, oo 
whose precipitous sides, woods, rocks, and ruins are profusely heaped 
in magnificent confusion, from whose summits you behold. the sea 
studded with islands, and the Grecian territory stretching north. 
south, like an immense map; your sight falls on no space by land or 
rea, which has not been illustrated by ancient or modern history ; 
Leueadia, Ithaca, Zacynthus, Actium, Lepanto, and last (thou 
now not the least famous) Missalongi, spread beneath the eye; wh 
woods, hamlets, meadows, and streams lay (lie) sheltered in the 


valley, forming a delightful contrast with the rude grandeur of the 
sufrounding scenery.’ 


7 : 


The section entitled, ‘ Of Improvements at Cefalonia,’ con- 
tains much important matter, and forcibly recommends three 
specific measures: 1. Draining an extensive marsh, an increas- 
ing cause of the prevalence of malaria; 2. The construction 
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of a new prison, the old one affording every possible. facility 
for sactpe “ahd Of judicial courts in Wien ‘of the t uit 
ing) which is Of sd narrow dimensions as to be positively Wi- 
wholesome; and 3. The erection of barracks. is last 
to be of the greatest urgency, since the present system is. ex- 
sed to eyery possible objection on. the score of economy, 
ealth, and ate Colonel Napier’s suggestions on the _ 
ject of exercise and ventilation, appear to us extremely valuable. 
mentions the fact, that a barrack with ‘ plenty’ of windows 
to the south, and oné to the'east, but which had long been 
‘particularly unhealthy,’ was completely cured by openmng 
win tows to the north. Hisremarks on exercise seem to estd- 
blish the importarit axiom, that;'even in a hot climate, nbotir 
und health go hand in hid. "0 : : 


‘There are few points which seem less generally understood, or 
more mg nt , than ‘the fact, that exposure to sun, without 
exercise sufficient to create free. perspiration, will produce »ill 
and that the (same) exposure to the sun with sufficient exercise, 
not produce illness. Let any man sleep in the sun, he will awake 
perspiring, and very ill; he will, perhaps, die. Let the same man 
dig in the sun for the same length of time, and he will perspire teh 
times as much, and be quite'well. The: fuct is, that not only the 
direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the a preduens 
ar pe of bile, and powerful exercise alone will carry off that 

The veteran’s feelings are roused, to scorn and. indignation, 
by the precautions Npich military men are accustomed to 
adopt. ‘A pretty sight truly,’ he exclaims, ‘10 see officers 
‘unable to, shew: their noses without parasols! Is this the 
‘way to give a military spirit to a corps?” Nor is he more 
tolerant of their alarms respecting contagion. He fnghs ‘as 
heartily at the officers who * walk about in the West Indies 
‘during the yellow fever with vinegar bottles to their noses,"as at 
those who, in the Fonian Islands, will have ‘ a whole regiment 
‘put to bed for some hours at mid-day, for fear of the aun,” 

These sensible remarks are quite in coincidence with 
observations of Mr. Howison cited in a former Number*, an 
the annals of missionary exertion amply confirm the ,experr 
ence of the military veteran and the traveller. bd eboow 
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Art. III, Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land, “ 
MDCCCXXIII and MDCCCXXIV, in Furtherance of the Obi 
jects of the Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. William 


Jowett, M.A. One of the Representatives of that Society. | 8yo, 
pp. 516. Price 10s. London, 1825. 


ME: Jowett’s Researches in the Mediterranean, (reviewed in 

our eighteenth volume,) comprised a general survey of the 
vast and interesting sphere of Missionary exertion, embraci 
the shores of that vast basin, which bas ever been the centre 
and medium of both ancient and modern civilization. The 
present volume contains a fuller description of one particular 
portion of those regions. In pursuance of this plan, there re- 
main to be investigated, in reference to their exact moral cir- 
cumstances and prevailing opinions,—the Papal States ; 
Modern Greece ; Tatkey in Earope and Asia Minor; Arme- 
nia and the neighbouring regions ; Persia; Arabia; Egypt 
and Nubia; Abyssinia; and the Barbary States. Some of 
these countries are not, indeed, geographically connected with 
the Mediterranean, but all are more or less immediately re- 
lated to that central region by political, religious, or commer- 
cial ties; and Jerusalem still forms a sort of centre of come 
munication between Armenia, Arabia, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 
By far the greater part of this region is ground unvisited by 
any Protestant missionaries. In the Appendix to the present 
volume is given the Journal of a Visit made by Mr. Joseph 
Greaves, in the winter of ]}824-5, to the regency of Tunis; the 
first visit ever paid to any part of the Babar States on such 
anerrand. With this exception, the labours of Henry Mar- 
tyn in Persia, and the researches of Mr, Jowett in Egypt, com- 
prise nearly all that has hitherto been done towards introduc- 
ing the knowledge of Scriptural Christianity into those coun- 
tnes. 

Syria, however, has certainly prior and paramount claims on 
our attention, not only as the tifth-place and cradle of the true 
religion, and the centre from which all missionary exertions to 
evangelise the world, originally diverged,—not only as his- 
torically the most interesting country, but as the highway of 
the East, and a vantage-ground from which to carry on further 
proceedings with the greater facility. The other countries 
above enumerated are in the highest degree deserving of atten- 
tion; but Modern Greece is not at present ina condition to 
admit of any attempts of this description. In Natolia, the 
scene of St. Paul’s apostolic labours, Christians can scarcely 
travel with personal safety. Arabia would be a most interest- 
ing sphere of exertion, but it is accessible only to one thorough- 
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ly conversant with Arabic.. The Armenian langudge hdd nevet 
etreceived the, attention which it deserves, even fromlthe 
ned ; and Persia opposes, at present, some peculiar obsta- 
cles to missionary enterprise. wok 
An additional reason for directing our attention, in the ‘first 
instance, to Syria, is supplied by what has already been effi 
ed there by the labours of the dons missionaries. The prias 
ciple upon which the Apostle Paul regulated his conduct—that 
of not fuslding upon another man’s foundation, is one which 
different missionary societies may do well not to lose sight of, 
It must, however, be recollected, that one motive which influ- 
enced St. Paul in adhering to this rule, was, that no pretence 
might be afforded for detracting from, his apostolic claims. 
This reason cannot apply to modern proceedings; and it is for 
the sake of avoiding unfriendl obiieeon only, that the rule 
still claims our regard. But where there is no a of this, 
to build upon a foundation already Jaid, will always be most de- 
sirable. And perhaps, the conduct of the Apostles. in first ad-, 
dressing themselves, uniformly, to the Jews, may be considered, 
as setting an example to the missionary in the present day, toy 
direct his first attention to those who are nominally Christiang,, 
They have the strongest claim upon us; they stand not less.ip, 
need than the Mohammedan and Pagan nations, of the light of 
Scriptural Christianity ; ciey are capable of bernie eflective, 
allies on the one we 4 or dangerous opponents on the ather,, 
and both the honour of the Christian name and our eventual 
success among the Moslems, ure deeply involved in the resto- 
ration of these corrupt churches to the purity of the Christian 
faith. To leave them behind us while we press forward to oc-, 
cupy new ground, would be as great an error in spiritual tac- 
tics, as for a general to leave his rear exposed to the enémy, 
These churches cannot long remain neutral spectators. In 
fact, there is reason to believe, that jealousy and alarm have 
already been excited by the efforts of Protestant missionariea,, 
a8 was the case precisely a century ago, when the Jesuit mis-. 
sionaries commeuced their labours in Syria. Mr, Jowett cites, 
a passage from Niebuhr’s Travels, in which an Armenian eccle- 
siastic is represented as professing his high esteem for the Ting 
lish nation, ‘ because it sends no missionaries into. Turkey.” % 
have deserved this compliment is, indeed a disgrace ;* but at 
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* The disgrace of this negative conduct is not all that this country 
has to answer for. In the Levant, “ Protestant England,” Mr, 
Jowett says, “ is often represented in subordinate consular sitgations, 
by Roman Catholic or & 


reek agents,” though “ this is less the 
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suggests, as Mr. Jowett justly remarks, an important practicay 
lesson on the necessity of our winning, rather than forcing 
our way in those countries. In every point of view, the situa- 
tion of a Christian Missivnary in Syria is one of peculiar dele 
cacy, difficulty, interest, and importance ; and the information 
and advice contained in the present volume, will be found 
extremely valuable in reference to any measures which either 
societies or individual missionaries may adopt for the evange- 
lization of Western Asia. As other opportunities, however, 
will occur, of treating the subject of missions, we shall now 
confine ourselves chiefly to a notice of the topographical infor- 
mation contained in the present volume. 

Mr. Jowett arrived off the coast between Saide and Beirout 
on the 13th of September 1823, It was the eve of the festival 
of the holy cross, and from north to south, was seen alon 
the mountains, ‘ a semi-amphitheatrical exhibition of lights, 
‘ which increased in brilliancy as the darkness of evening came 
‘on.’ These were large bonfires kindled by the monasteries 
and churches; and throughout Mount Lebanon, from Tripoli 
to Tyre, as well as in various other parts, this ceremony would 
take place. Mr. Jowett counted fifty, and he supposes that 
not fewer than 500 such fires were lighted on the occasion. 
The effect of these illumimations at sea was brilliant. Some 
of the fires rose to a very considerable height above the hori- 
zon, marking the great elevation of the mountains. To the 
eye of an enlightened Christian, however, these tires must 








case at present than it has been at other times.”” That Protestant 
England has not a Protestant Government is, however, but, too 
well known to Continental Protestants as well as to foreign Roman 
Catholics. Every thing in our national policy, excep? the treatment 
of Ireland, has steadily evinced this. We lately adverted to the 
judicial proceedings against two officers at Malta, for not participa- 
ting in an act of gross superstition and idolatry, in which some revolt. 
ing and disgraceful facts were brought to light respecting the modera 
palier of Protestant England. New York Advertiser of Aug, 
16, contains a statement which affords an additional illustration of 
this systematic prostration of our real national dignity, as well as of 
every ahs of Christian integrity, before a mistaken and pusil- 
Ianimous policy. ‘ The piety of Mr. Ward, the British Minister to 
* Mexico, is greatly extolled in the papers of that capital. On the 
‘ 13th of June, the Virgin de los Remedios, was conducted in pro- 
« cession tothe church of la Vera Cruz. As it passed the rési- 
« dence of Mr. Ward, his carriage was found decorated and red 
‘.for the occasion, in which the Virgin was then conducted to the 
¢ church, where a novenary was celebrated! !’ ror ws 
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have shone as signals of distress from a deluded people, serv- 
ing but to make the moral darkness visible. On landing at? 
Beirout, the Author had the heart-cheering satisfaction of 
finding himself among Missionary brethren, Mr. Fisk and 
Mr. Lewis having descended from Antoara to meet him. The 
valley of the Nahr el Kelb (the Lycus) reminded him sometimes 
of Derbyshire scenery, though not of its softer features, but 
with the addition of a noble prospect ‘of the sea. Antoura is 
the place chosen by the Jesuits for one of their Syrian col- 
leges, founded in 1734. They were succeeded by the Laza- 
rists; and the Abbate Gandolfi, whom Burckhardt found 
here in 1810, is still the resident Vicar Apostolic. But the 
lace has recently acquired new interest in consequence of its 
Cuviig been fixed upon by the Rev. Lewis Way, as the seat of 
a Protestant institution for the preparation of missionaries for 
their work in the Holy Land. The village consists of about 
twenty small and scattered buildings, of which three are ec- 
clesiastical houses, namely, the residence of Monseignior Gan- 
dolfi, the Nunnery, and the college hired by Mr. Way. Seve- 
ral monasteries are within sight or within a moderate distance ; 
the whole population consisting of monks and peasants. Here, 
on Mount Lebanon, Mr. Jowett made the fifth missionary ;— 


‘ all, in some degree, with different objects or under different, chas 
racters, but all uniting in Christian love, counsel, and labour :--Mr, 
Fisk, a Missionary from America to Palestine;—Mr. King, whose, 
original plan was to study Arabic, in order to return, after, three 
years, as Arabic Professor, to one of the colleges of America, is 
here adding missionary exertions to his studies ;—Mr. Wolff, a.con- 
verted Jew, labouring for the Jews under the patronage of wealthy 
and noble-minded individuals ;—and Mr. Lewis, a clergyman of the 
Chareh of England for the same cause under the Jews’ Society.” 


Monseignior Gandolfi_ was absent at his summer house, but 
had left Mar Hanna Maroni, the Maronite patriarch’s vicar, 
to superintend the concerns of the mission as his deputy. From 
this prelate Mr. Jowett learned, that there are in Mount Lebaw 
non upwards of eighty convents* ; of which about ten’ are 
Greek-Catholic, three Armenian-Catholic, and one Sytiar4 
Catholic ; the rest are all Maronite. The Greeks of Sati 
ental Church, styled schismatics by the Romanists, have ‘ne 
convents in the mountain, the Romish influence being there 

| 4 

* Mr. Fisk estimates their number at 100; viz. 10, Greek, 2S8y- 
rian-Catholic, 2 Armenian-Catholic, 20 Greek+Catholicy: and» 
Maronite; but, if Mr. Jowett’s information be correct, there must: be 
an error as to the Greek convents. : 
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pred inant and exclusive; but, in the south, toward Jertih- 
em... Fi. Greeks far outnumber the Roman Catholics, ‘and 
both at Aleppo and at Damascus they ate numerous. 


ug 
\o4/The bishop received us,’ says Mr. J., ‘in the perlatorio of thé 
Nunnery. Several nuns came to the grated window... There.am 
twenty-three of them who have taken the vow. One, of cighy 
years of age ; two or three, of twenty or twenty-five. They were 
very talkative and very inquisitive, evidently curious to know some. 
thing of that world from which they are now for ever excluded. The 
bishop, who speaks Italian fluent Y; inveighed bitterly against all 
monachism, and said, if he were the Pope, he would immediately 
abolish every brotherhood and sisterhood of them. The freedom of 
the sisters was not inferior to his. On my mentioning that I was 
married, they inquired very particularly about my wife and children, 
and wished me to bring my wife to visit them. On this, the Abbess, 
a lively woman of about thirty-five years of age, asked my compa- 
nion whether he was married. On his answering in the negative, she 
vehemently demanded, “* Why not?”—and did not spare reproofs, 


The bishop, though himself unmarried, added in Arabic, * Sijra 
bla tamr—a tree without fruit !”” ? 


If this feeling be at all general, it must considerably favour 
their emancipation from that worse than Jewish yoke which 
neither they nor our fathers have been able to bear. Happily, 
eqgmmon sense, not less than Scripture, is on our side in deal: 
ing with Popery. At the convent'of Ain el Warka, there is a 
Seminary, established about five «hd twenty years ago, and 
ebntaining at present two and twenty pupils. Among these 
Wasa nephew of the celebrated Assemanni, the author of the 
“Bibliotheca Orientalis.”. The priest who ‘ does penance 
liere” as schoolmaster, eagerly asked Mr. Jowett if he would 
take him to England, and seemed chagrined that his wish 
could not be gratified. The beautiful and spacious convent 
of Hiirissa, belonging to the Franciscans of the Serra Santa 
éstablishment, is still tenanted, as when Burckhardt visited it 
ih t810, by a single monk, and he was at this time absent, 
Flis ‘ame is Padre Carlo: he was long in Egypt, and had 
feted as dragoman to General Desaix in 1798. ‘ It is impos 
“sible,” Mr. Jowett remarks, ‘to survey what this convent 
“fanst once have been, and what it now is, without feeling as if 
“ Rone were evidently on the decline. See her outworks— 
‘her boasted foreign missions—reduced to a mere shade !— 
At Deir el Kamar, the Author was introduced to the Emir Be 
shit, or Prince of the Druses, who received him with his 
acttustomed affability : the conversation, however, was short, 
Riv Highness’s inquiries relating only to Spain and France. 
Fis ‘physioguomy 1s represented as bearing strong marks of 
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care and anxiety. ‘ Once or twice his features relaxed into a 
‘ smile; but his very smile was stern. Since his return ‘fr 

‘ Reypt, five months ago, he has been on a continued stret 

‘ pursuing his enemies, and exacting extraordinary su : 
His power chiefly depends on his alliance with the Pashnof 
Acre, and would, probably, not survive the fall of Turkish:in¢ 
flaence in Syria, as he is far from popular among the Druses, 
At Beirout, on his return from Deir el Kamar, Mr. Jowett 
found Monseignior Gandolfi, ‘ an acute, polite, and social pers 
‘son, who knows the world.’ He is about seventy years 
of age. His sway im matters of discipline is now extremely 
limited, as the native Roman Catholics are governed by their 
own respective hierarchies, who are. somewhat jealous of 
foreign interference. Among other topics of conversation, 
Druses, the objects of universal curiosity, were spoken of, and 
the Abbate mentioned what seemed to the company an inex 
plicable wonder in their character. 


«« You shall see,’ he observed, a young man among them dis 
solute in the highest degree, given to every vice and sages un- 
bridled, yet, on his becoming initiated, in an instant his character is 
changed to sobriety, and even rigid virtue: instead of drinking wine 
freely, he drinks water only; his passions are curbed ; his vices seen 
to drop off from him, and he is as strict as before he was licentious.’?’ 


Mr. Jowett propones as an explanation, that, ‘ admitting the 
‘ fact as stated to be true, yet, it may be nothing more than 4 
‘change from the indulgence of the lusts of the flesh to the 
‘more dominant tyranny of the lusts of the spirit.’ There i 
reason, however, to doubt, he adds, ‘ how, far the fact stat 
‘may bea matter of mere appearances.’ We apprehend that 
a sunilar change may often be found to attend the embracing 
of a new faith, even though that faith be erroneous, whet 

the act take place under strong excitement or from inter 
yotives. The same phenomenon would be exhibited on a 
Turk’s becoming a Wahhabee. With regard to the Druses, it 
ought not to be forgotten, that the origin of their religion does 
not date further back than the beginning of the eleventh cen, 
tury. It appears to have originated, like many other s @ 
creeds and Comaer in Egypt. The Druses are considered . 
Niebuhr as of Arabian ancestry ; their dialect ig pure Arabic ; 
and those of the Haouran at least appear to be descended from 
Arab refugees. Probably, the Druses of Lebanon also ,were 
originally a colony from the Arabian Peninsula. Burck, 
hardt was particularly asked at the Druse village of Auere, 
whether the towns of Hadjar and Nedjeraun in Yemen were 


known to him;—and Mr. Buckingham informs us, that at 
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Nedjeraun in the Haouran, the Druse inhabitants: expressed 

eat veneration for a place of the same name. in Yemen*; 
The question is, whether they brought their strange creed with 
them into the mountains of Lebanon, or became converts. teit 


long. afterwards, We have already intimated, inva fonmerar 
ticley that the latter appears to os the more probable; and the 
distinction between akkads ds and djahels is hikely:to have: arisen 
from the introduction of the new religion. What form of reli: 
on, then, did the preaching ef Hamza displace? The Baron 
Sacy tells us, that they call themselves Jorowy or Duzzyyeh, 
which means Uni'arians. Although it may seem highly pre- 
sumptuous to dispute so learned, an authority, we venture to 
question this etymology. If it be correct, as asserted by other 
authorities, that Mohammed Ben Ismael, the founder of the 
sect, bore the surname of Kl Dora or Durzi, there can be no 
doubt that this name has heen edopted by his followers, as 
those of Mohammed, Ali, aud Abdul Wahhab, have been by 
the Mohammedans generally, the Motoualies, and the Wabha- 
bees. The Druse creed is evidently a compound of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islamism. Was it, in this form, the invention 
of its reputed founder? Or rather, was it not originally a 
Mohammedan heresy grafted on a purer faith? Were it ad- 
missible to indulge in conjectures on this point, we should 
almost be inclined to suspect, that, under the professed wor- 
ship of the Imaum Hakem, an esoteric faith was designedly 
veiled, baving a near relation to Christian verities, and that this 
fiction was adopted to evade the persecution attaching to the 
open profession of Christianity. The process by which the 
symbolic comes to be in time taken literally, and substituted 
for the hidden meaning, is so natural, so characteristic of the 
downward progress of the human mind, that it needs excite no 
surprise, if this were the case, that the modern’ Druses should 
have preserved few traces of the Christian faith.‘ The, doc- 
‘ trine, however, of Incarnate Deity,’ Mr. Jowett remarks, ‘ and 
* the expectation of a second advent of the head of their — 
fae are points of resemblance to the New Testament, 

wrly striking.’ Burckhardt was asked,‘ Is the Moehdy (the 

‘ Saviour) yet come, or is he now upon the earth?” The belief 
that all nations are to be subject to Hakem, is evidently a cor- 
ruption either of the secular expectations of the Jews, or 
of the, spiritual hopes of Christians. We scarcely know 
whether to lay any stress on the singular declaration, cited by 
Van Egmont from an Arabic manuscript in the royal library at 
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* See Eclectic for August last, p. 150. 
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Paris, that * he whose divinity as Creator has concealed itself 
“under the human natureof our Maoula or Hakem; speakit 
‘immediately to the ereatures, shall shew himself! im | the? fe 
“of a sheep.’ Yet, one cannot but be struck ‘with the appa 
rent coincidence of this’ notion with the Scriptural designation 
ef the: Saviour’ of Mankind as the Lamb of ‘God. When, 
woreover, we’ take’ m connexion with these-coincidences;'the 
fact, that Neédjeraan im Arabia’was distinguished as a! Christian 
city; that, as such, it suffered a cruel persecution towards ' tlie 
close of the fifth ‘century from Zu Nowauss,: the Jewish nio- 
narch of Yemen, when ‘6000: aré said:to have béen massacred; 
and that its inhabitants were still Christians m the khalifate 
of Omar; the probability? is yes ‘strengthened, that the 
Druse religion is a corrwption of Christianity, in whatever way 
we account for the Mohammedan cast of the sentiments, or at 
Jeast the phraseology employed, relative to the Futimite Khalif, 
the pretended Hakem: Nothing can be too absurd to be 
adopted by men in the character of religion; but few supersti- 
tions have originated in pure absurdity; and the language .- 
applied to the Hakem is such as, one would think, must have 
onginally had a higher reference. Burckhardt states that; ‘in 
private, the Druses curse Mohammed... If so, (but his hear- 
say information must be received with great caution,) they can 
have no real reverence for the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt 
whose name figures in their creed. And the fact, that they do 
not practice circumcision, requires, we think, only to be veri- 
fied, to strip them of the character of Moslems. : ‘ 
But is the religion of the akkals and the djahels really the 
same? Their bearing the common name of Druses by ho 
means proves this ; and the djaheds are said to hold some cao 
har notions allied: to Hindooism. For this, if originally a 
colony from Hadjar in Arabia, it would not be difficult to ac- 
count, from the constant intercourse and close connexion’ be- 
tween India and the shores of the Persian Gulf, on which 
Hadjar is situated. All the Druses are certainly not of’ the 
Druse religion. With regard, however, to some of the tore 
serious charges brought against them, in reference to idolitrous 
practices, we incline to believe, that these may have ‘afisen 
from confounding them with the Ansairies and Ismaylys'; ‘and 
the belief in transmigration is in particular attributed by Nie- 
buhr to the Ansairies. This sect,- according to Askemathi, 
were originally Mohammedans, who afte s became’ Sethi- 
Christians ; and he cites from a Syriac author, att aeecodnt’ of 
their origin, which has been adopted by Volney, and is given 
by Mr. Jowett, according to which they would appear to be 
allied to the Karmathians, who, in ‘the ninth Century, overran 
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Arabia and part of Persia. The name of the founder of this 
sect is not mentioned in Assemanni’s authority. We are 
merely told, that in the year of the Greeks 1202, (correspond- 
ing to A. D. 891 and the 277th of the hejira) there appeared 
an old man in the region of Akula, (that is Kufah in Irak 
Arabi,) in a village which the inhabitants eall Nazaria, who 
promulgated a new religion, chose twelve apostles, in imitation 
of our Saviour, to preach it to the people, wrote a book of his 
doctrine, and finally disappeared nobody knew whither. The 
village of Nazaria, we suspect, never had an existence, but is 
introduced by Bar Hebreus to account for their bearing the 
name of Nassarians,—alias Ansarians, Anzeyrys, Ensyriens, 
Noceres, Nassaires, or Nazarei. The Jesuits assign a different 
explanation of the word; ‘ Nassariens, that is to say, bad 
‘ Christians!" Mr. Jowett, while he rejects this etymology as 
inadmissible, does not seem to be aware that Pococke has 
pointed out a more plausible origin of the name. Pliny speaks 
of a people called Nazerini, whose country was divided from 
the territory of Apameia (in the valley of the Orontes) by the 
river Marsyas, which descends from the mountains inhabited by 
the Ansairies*. There can, we think, be little doubt, that the an- 
cient appellation has been preserved in that which is still borne 
by these mountaineers, and that it has no connexion with their 
religious tenets, which ave those of the Arabian Reformer of Ku- 
fah. Of the rise of this sect, Gibbon, on the authority of Elma- 
cin, Abulfaragius, and Abulfeda, has given a more distinct ac- 
count. Kufah, the capital of Ali, and the scene of his assassina- 
ation, where the first of the Abassides fixed the seat of govern- 
ment before the foundation of Bagdadt, has always been the 
sacred city of the Shei-ites, the votaries of Ali; and it was in 
the neighbourhood of this city, that an Arabian preacher of the 
name of Karmath, first announced himself as the reformer of 
Mohammedism, denouncing the pomps and vanities of the court 
of Bagdadt, as Abdul Wahhab has since protested against those 
of the Turkish sultan. A timid persecution assisted the progress 
of his opinions. His followers soon became numerous and for- 
midable. Aftera bloody conflict, they made themselves masters 
of the province of Bahhrein or Hadjar, along the Persian Gulf. 





* It is remarkable, that the village of Maszyad, between Alep 
and Tripoli, is mentioned by Burckhardt, as the chief seat of the 
Ismaylys, a tribe of Anssaries. A few leagues further south is How- 
ash, the frontier village of the two pashaliks of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus; at which place the district of Djeser Shogher terminates, and 
that of Kalaat el Medyk ( Apameia) begins. 
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Baalbek, Kufah, and Bassora were successively taken. and 
pillaged; and Abu Thaher, the ma and successor of Kar- 
math, led his troops across the deserts of Nedjed to Mekka, 
where thirty thousand moslems are said to have been put to the 
sword: the well of Zemzem overflowed with blood, and the 
black stone of the Kaaba, the object of idolatry from time 
immemorial, was borne away in triumph. After this deed of 
sacrilege and cruelty, as Gibbon styles it, they long continued 
to infest the confines of Jrak, Syria, and Egypt; and the rise 
of this sect is adduced by the histortan as She second visible 
cause of the decline and fall of the Khalifate. These Kar- 
mathians are supposed to be the same sect that appeared 
shortly after in the north of Persia, under the title of Hassu- 
nees, derived from the name of their founder, Hassan Subah, 
whose dogmas were a mixture of Mohammedism with the doc- 
trines of the Sooffees. It is this word which has been cor- 
rupted into assassins, the head of which atrocious horde of 
marauders is familiarly known under the name of the old man 
of the mountains. Assemanni may not be wrong, therefore, in 
identifying the Assassin with the Ansari, although the two 
names have nothing in common but the sound; the Nazerini 
of Syria and the Sfesshnade of Persia being alike the followers 
of the Shei-ite Reformer of Kufah. The former are doubtless 
the ‘assassins’ mentioned by William of Tyre, whom the 
Crusaders met with in marching from the Orontes towards 
Libanus. The Nassarians style themselves Mumen, and they 
ascribe te Ali, the son in law of Mohammed, the same divine 
honours that the Druses do to their Hakem, associating with 
him Hassan, Hossein, and the orphans of the latter. They 
are also represented as expecting the return of Fatima. Ac- 
cording to a Maronite authority cited by Niebuhr, they be- 
lieve moreover in metempsychosis, and hold Jews, Sunnites, 
and Christians in equal abomination. When it is added, how- 
ever, that they were formerly Druses, till seduced by a certain 
Nassari to deny the divinity of Hakem, and to substitute in 
his room Ali Ibn Abu Taleb, the Writer is evidently drawing 
upon his invention. In the first place, there is no reason to 
believe that such an individual as Nassari ever existed. In the 
second place, Karmath flourished about a hundred years be- 
fore the Khalif Hakem, and the Nassarians may therefore 
claim a higher antiquity than the Druses. 

Burckhardt says, that the Anzeyrys are divided into three 
sects, the Kelbye, the Shamsye, and the Mokladje. Volne 
mentions the same circumstance with a slight variation, divid- 
ing them into Shamsia or worshippers.of the sun, Ae/bia, wor- 
shippers of the dog, and Kadmousia, whose rites are of an 
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infamous description, aud who correspond to the Ismaelites of 
Niebuhr and the Ismaylys of Burckhardt. The-latter Traveller 
mentions an Ismayly castle called El Kadmous; and the for- 
mer says, that the Ismaelites inhabit a small territory called 
Cadmus. The Kesbins, mentioned in the “ Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuses” as a branch of the Nassariens, so called from 
their country Kesbie, are evidently the Kelbia. The nahr el 
Kelb, or river of the dog, which we have already referred to 
as the Lycus, or wolf river, of the Greeks, may either be sup- 
posed to have given the name of Kelbia to the neighbouring 
country, or to have derived its name from the idolatry which 
prevailed there. It was formerly the boundary of the pasha- 
liks of Sidon and Tripoli; and Maundrell mentions the current 
tradition, that it derives its name from an idol in the form of a 
dog or wolf, which pronounced oracles at this place, and the 
trunk or pedestal of which was still to be seen lying in the sea 
at the mouth of the river. Paul Lucas (who confounds this 
river with the nahr Ibrahim, the ancient Adonis,) tells us, that 
‘there was formerly on its banks, a very high column sur- 
‘ mounted with a dog of stone, of the size of a horse, of which 
‘ the people tell a thousand strange stories. This dog, they 
* say, was of very great service to the district, for no sooner 
‘had the enemy formed the design of invading it, than it 
* gave warning by barking incessantly. The column and the 
‘dog both fell into the river, on which the Emir Fakr-el-din 
‘ had its head cut off, and sent it as a present to the Veneti- 
‘ans.’ This Traveller states, that he saw the trunk, which had 
a large square opening; and he conjectures that the column 
was also hollow, and concealed the vocal performer.—The 
Shamsia, or sun worshippers, are well known to have been very 
numerous all over these parts. The Solar Baal or Hercules 
was the ‘ abomination’ of the Phenicians, and Baalbek was not 
the only heliopolis in Syria. It is probable, however, that 
these appellatives refer merely to the districts inhabited by the 
respective tribes. Niebuhr states, that the Ismaylys or Ismael- 
ites live principally at Killig between Shogher and Hamah, and 
in Djebel Kalbie near Latakia. Kadmous, we have seen, is 
also the name of a territory; and Sham is the name of Da- 
mascus. If they denote any thing more, they must be con- 
sidered as belonging not to the Nassarians as a sect, but to 
the aboriginal Nazarej, and as relating to some unextinguished 
traces of the old Syrian idolatry. 

It might be interesting to ascertain how far either the Nas- 
sarians or the Druses bear any resemblance to the Wahhabees, 
the modern Karmathians, who, as masters of the greater part 
of the Arabian peninsula, still defy the power of the Head of 
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Islam. Abdul Wahhab, like Hamza and Karmath, appears to 
have been indebted for his opinions to foreign intercourse. 
He is said to have been educated at Medinah; but it was not 
till after he had travelled through Persia, and spent some time 
at Bassora, that he returned to his native country a reformer. 
Mohammed Ben Ismael, Hamza’s master, is. said to. have 
arrived in Egypt from Persia; and Karmath, who first made 
his appearance at Kufah, maintained the Persian creed, which 
is that of the Shetite sect, while the Hassunees appear to have 
been Persians. These coincidences are curious, and not un- 
interesting in an historical point of view. We agree, how- 
ever, with Mr. Jowett, that with regard to the secret doctrines 
and esoteric mysteries of these various sects, pagan or moslem, 
it ill becomes a Christian, more especially a Christian Mis- 
sionary, to indulge a prurient curiosity. His remarks on this 
subject do credit to his judgement and his correct feeling. 


‘It is said to be death’ (for the Druses) ‘to shew their sacred 
books to an uninitiated person; yet there are many ‘manuscripts 
shewn about, purporting to be of this description, procured furtively; 
and when they are lent or sold, it is done under promise of secresy. 
A set of these books was put in our way for purchase, and the enor- 
mous sum of 5000 dollars was asked for them! I, for my part, felt 
sufficiently content with the account given of them in De Sacy’s 
Chrestomathie Arabe and in Niebuhr’s Travels. Were I to be asa 
Missionary in the midst of them, I should probably make no attempt 
to penetrate into their mystery So far as it might hinder the recep- 
tion of the pure gospel, I should consider it as so much of Satan's 
ground, ik not go upon it; but should invite them off from it, to 
walk with me in a plainer path. I entertain no doubt that God 
would bless this method, eventually, in His own time; and, when 
converted, the Druses would, probably, of their own accord, imitate 
that memorable act of the new converts at Ephesus—bring their 
books together, and burn them before all men, even though the price 
of them should be more than fifty thousand pieces of silver.’ 


Mr. Jowett visited the Catholic-Armenian patriarch at the 
noble convent of Ybzumar (or Bezommar), the finest and 
richest in the country; built by the late patriarch Yousef. 
‘ The Armenians,’ says Mr. J., ‘ are not a race of men fearful 
‘ of expense, being rich and closely connected with-one 
‘another in whatever part of the world they are to be found.’ 
As the pupils are not required to be priests, this convent may 
be considered as, in some degree, a school for their merchants’ 
children. At this time, however, there were only about twelve 
pupils, though the number of rooms would. accommodate 
seventy. At the convent. of Mar Michael, which Mr. J. 
visited, resides the Catholic Greek Patriarch, an infirm old 
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man, blind and bed-ridden. The seryice of these Greeks is 
chiefly in Arabic with a few doxologies in Greek. They cl 
themselves Melchites. On his return to Beirout, the Author 
had an interview with the Greek Procurator, who acts for the 
Greek bishop of Beirout of the Orthodox Oriental Church. 


¢ We wished,’ says Mr. J., ‘ to sell the Greek sacred Scriptures 
to him: but he complains of the great distresses which have fallen 
upon his nation since the Revolution. The bishop has retired from 
the city to the mountains ; the people are scattered, and are in con- 
tinual alarm. The Procurator reads ancient Greek very well. His 
uncle was a Greek bishop, and perceiving in him a turn for study, 
educated him. How many of this people are now continually being 
sacrificed !--men who have made a far greater progress than any others 
in the East, in useful knowledge ; meno truly distinguished for having 
blended commercial and literary enterprise! Were they to be exter- 
minated, the Levant would be thrown back some ages into barbarism, 
and the instrumentality of learning in the propagation of Christianity 
nearly lost: And yet, if the sword has a charge against these 
countries, to destroy the accumulated errors and superstitions of so 
many ages,—corruptions which seem likely to yield to no other 
diseipline,—it may yet be long, very long before that sword be 
quiet.’ 


Fervently do we hope that this sad prognostic may not prove 
true. During upwards of four years ate a war of extermina- 
tion desolated that fine country, attended by circumstances of 
peculiar barbarity, the Christian powers passively looking on, 
without making an effort to stop the effusion of blood. But 
still, Greece remains unconquered, and the Turkish power 
grows weaker from the wn It is a critical moment; and 
the mterposition of a Christian ally would now turn the scale. 
The eyes of all nations are fixed, either with hope or with 
jealousy, on England. Will it be possible for us to remain 
much longer neutral? We are now, as a nation, fairly com- 
mitted in the grand moral contest which is every where taking 

lace, between Despotism, Legitimacy, and Ecclesiastical 

ower on the one side, and the regenerating principles of 
knowledge and freedom on the other. The monstrous alliance 
between Prince Metternich and the British Cabinet is virtually 
dissolved. England has said, that the New World shall be 
free, and, by that act of recognition which has sealed the 
freedom of the American republics, has distinctly intimated 
her wishes that the nations of the Old World should achieve 
their freedom. And now she can only become contemptible 
by receding. We know not what our excellent friends of the 
Peace Society would say to a war with Turkey ; and certainly, 
one would be bound to try every pacific method of bringing 
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the imperial Man-Slayer* to reason. Yet, should a’ quarrel 
with the Sublime Porte be inevitable, no war in the annals of 
modern history would so justly claim the character of a holy 
war. The consequences who could anticipate? To secure, 
under such circumstances, our commerce and political ascen- 
dancy in the Mediterranean, it would become a matter of ur- 
gent expediency to detach Egypt and Syria from the Ottoman 
Empire, and encourage them to assert their independence. 
Were Cyprus once wrested from the Turks, it would soon be- 
come a flourishing country, and swarms of emigrants from 
Asia Minor would flee thither'as to an asylum. e insalu- 
brity of the air might be remedied by draining the marshes, 
and the desert of which half the island now consists, might be 
made to blossom as the rose. One measure which would be 
attended with the happiest results, could security be esta- 
blished, would be, to institute annual or semi-annual fairs at 
some two or three central points in Syria and Arabia. These 
would soon attract to themselves the commerce which now 
flows to Smyrna and Mekka, and would materially lessen the 
attractions both of the Holy Sepulchre and the Kaaba. Cara- 
vans from Bagdadt and Bassorah, Yemen, and Abyssinia, 
would repair to such a place, and a thousand communications 
would be opened with the interior. 

Beirout, Aleppo, and Jerusalem, Mr. Jowett informs us, are 
the central stations of the Roman Catholic missions in Syria, 
which are all, happily, in a state of decay. The convents 
under the Franciscan superior of Beirout look for civil protec- 
tion to the French consuls; those which are under the juris- 
diction of the Terra Santa convent at Jerusalem, depend on 
Spanish protection ; there is also a Latin establishment at Cy- 
prus, connected with them. At Aleppo, there are four Frank 
convents, Franciscan, Capuchin, Carmelite, and Lazzarist, 
alias Jesuit : the last order is under the immediate cognizance of 
Monseigneur Gandolti. The decay of the Romish Missions, the 
Author remarks, is certainly opening the way for the labours 
of Protestant Christians. Their utter extinction, one ma 
hope, is an event not far distant. The pernicious effects of the 
monastic system are ably exposed in Mr. Jowett’s volume. 
It is an unhappy circumstance, that it forms one feature of the 
Russian-Greek Church, although the secular clergy are allowed 
to marry. The total separation of the Greek, Syrian, and 
Armenian Catholics from the Roman See is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. The rival sects of Oriental Greeks 
and Roman Greeks might then, possibly, be brought to 
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* One of the titles of the Sultan, according to Thornton. 
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approximate, if not to unite; the old distinctions of Monophy- 
site and Melchite might be laid aside; anda union of a more 
genuine character be substituted for the pseudo Catholic 
unity. 

Alter spending about six weeks at Beirout and in its neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Jowett set out on the 28th Oct. for Jerusalem. 
The following morning he reached Saide (Sidon). The English 
agent here is an Armenian ex-bishop, who, having chosen to 
marry, has been severed from the body ecclesiastical. He 
readily turned to the passage in | Tim. i, 2. which condemns 
the celibacy of his church, and justifies his own conduct. The 
French have a vice-consul here of their own nation. Saide 
formerly carried on a considerable commerce with Marseilles, 
before Djezzar Pasha banished the French. The port was 
blocked up by Fakr-el-din. Sour, the representacive of the 
ancient Tyre, has dwindled to an isignificant village. Mr. 
Buckingham, describing its appearance in 1816, estimates the 
number of ‘ substantial stone-built dwelhngs’ at 8U0, and the 
inhabitants at from 5 to 8000. This, we imagine, must have 
been a very random guess. Mr. Connor was informed in 1820, 
by the Greek nis that the number of inhabitants did 
not exceed 1700! Mr. Jowett says, most of the houses are 
mere huts; he estimated them at 200, and thinks the popula- 
tion cannot exceed 1400; yet, 800 more Motoualies are inclu- 
ded in his calculation, than Mr. Connor’s estimate allows for. 

Old Tyre (Pale Tyrus), Mr. Jowett thinks, must have stood 
southward even of Ras el Ain, or Solomon’s Cisterns. We 
think it highly probable, that those reservoirs, which are un- 
doubtedly of remote antiquity, belonged to the ancient city.* 
Pliny states, that the compass of Insular Tyre was nineteen 
miles, including Pale Tyrus; and it appears to have had Cape 
Album or Ras-el-Abiad as its southern boundary. A temple 
of Hercules was still standing at Old Tyre, when Alexander 
besieged the Insular City ; it would seem to be not impossible, 
therefore, that some traces of this edifice may yet be visible. 
Now, about three hours south of Tyre, Captain Mangles ob- 
served some ruins on a small eminence, which, on examination, 
proved to consist of foundations ofa city and ruins of a temple 
tn a most dilapidated state: two columns only, much defaced, 
were standing. Mr. Buckingham refers apparently to the same 
spot, under the modern name of eo-eitlonil as bearing 


* Maundrell’s objection applies only to the aqueduct : his remark, 


that the cisterns cannot well be imagined to be ancienter than the 
aqueduct, is quite gratuitous. 
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marks of having been a fortified station; and immediately be- 
yond this site, proceeding towards Soor, are traces-of an an- 
cient paved way. Pococke speaks of the remains of an ancient 
temple inthe same direction. As this place would, evidently, 
come within the compass of the Tyrian territory, it deserves 
consideration, whether these ruins may not mark the site of 
Pale Tyrus. Mr. Jowett too hastily asserts, that ‘ not a single 
‘ vestige of an ancient city appears’ on this part of the coast. 
He cites Strabo as making Old Tyre about eight miles south- 
ward of the Insular city. This would very well agree with 
the ‘ three hours’ of Captain Mangles. But the fact is, (as the 
Author mentions in a note,) that the Greek Geographer 
makes the distance only thirty furlongs, or not half eight miles; 
and the rubbish of the city supplied materials for the gigantic 
mole constructed by Alexander;—a remarkable fulfilment of 
the prediction, Ezek. xxvi. 14: “ And they shall lay thy stones, 
“ and thy timber, and thy dust in the midst of the water.”’ The 
Macedonian conqueror, however, would be likely to respect the 
sacred fane; and if the distances should prove capable of be- 
ing reconciled, there will be strong pein to conclude in fa- 
vour of our conjecture. 

At Acre, we enter upon the Holy Land. Here, on Sunday 
Nov. 2., Mr. Jowett assisted in holding Divine service in the 
house of Mr. Mac Michael, the English vice-consul, with a con- 
gregation of ten souls. The individuals who composed it were, 
a British consul ; his dragoman, a native; a Maronite priest 
a Roman physician; one Greek; one Jew; an English cap- 
tain of a merchant-vessel then in port; Mr. Jowett’s servant, 
who was under French protection; Mr. Fisk, an American 
missionary ; andthe Author. Mr. Fisk conducted the prayers, 
and Mr. Jowett preached in Italian from 2 Cor. v.17, When 
has a sermon been preached before in Acre? The population 
of this town is estimated at about 5000, viz. 3000 Turks and 
Arabs, 800 Jews, and 1200 Christians; including the court 
and troops of the pasha, which are supposed to amount to 
1000. Dr. Clarke, we believe, states the population at 20,000. 
From Acre, Mr. Jowett proceeded to Nazareth. Here, in the 
splendid Latin convent, were found only eight or nine inhabi- 
tants, of whom five or six were priests, all, except the curate, 
entirely ignorant of the vernacular language of the country ; 
and ‘some of them seemed quite to laugh at the idea of know- 

ing it.’ 

* Of course they do not preach ; but Latin services of various kinds 
are almost constantly, day and night, performing in their splendid 
church.,,......004«T wo things have cost the Latins dear in this land, 
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buildings and firmauns..............And in what has it ended. Is 
Jesus of Nazareth worshipped more extensively in these countries, 
than he was before the Roman Catholic Missions were sent hither ? 
Has Mohammedism yielded one jot or tittle to their influence? In 
reading the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, nothing is more surprising, 
than to perceive how little the Jesuits have to say of their success in 
this respect. As little have the other orders to say ; and, at the pre- 
sent moment, they scarcely pretend to have any thing to do with the 
conversion of the Mussulmens. They regard themselves as sent out 
principally to hold together the Romish Interest in the East; so that, 
after so large an expense, it may be asserted, that the Romish Mis- 
sions have left to us the Mohammedan World unbroken and entire.’ 


The Superior of the Convent endeavoured to dissuade Mr. 
Jowett’s servant from selling any more copies of the Scrip- 
tures; and one of the priests plainly said, that ‘ they saw 
‘through the design of the English in bringing these books 
‘into the country: it was, to form an English party.’ The 
Greeks made no opposition: the Latins alone endeavoured to 
prevent the sale; but some even of their own people came to 
purchase. 

We are somewhat surprised to find Mr. Jowett giving his 
Opinion in favour of the legend respecting the mountain of 
precipitation, styled by Brocardus Saltus Domini, and treating 
as no objection the fact, that this place is éwo miles from the 
town. It is a question scarcely worth agitating, but bis rea- 
soning appears to us quite unsatisfactory, and the objection 
insurmountable. His conjecture, that Nazareth might acquire 
its bad repute even among the Galileans (for Nathanael was 
one) from its position as a frontier town towards Samaria as 
well as Acre, is much more deserving of attention. Such 
towns have always been liable to become nests of persons of 
bad character and asylums of criminals fleeing from justice or 
revenge. This circumstance may at the same time help to 
account for its being chosen as a residence by Joseph and 
Mary, under the apprehension of danger from Archelaus: as 
situated on the maritime frontier, it afforded the fairest pro- 
spect of security or ready escape. At Tiberias, we find Mr. 
Jowett gravely speaking of the Mount of the Beatitudes as an 
ascertained locality, although the tradition has not the slightest 
foundation. There is no reason to suppose that the discourse 
alluded to was 1 ee on any mount, or that it was all de- 
livered in one place : part of it appears, from St. Luke, to 


have been addressed to the multitude on the plain, and that 
plain was in the immediate neighbourhood of Capernaum ; 
whereas the place referred to is two hours and a half from Ti- 
berias, and, probably, between four and five hours (from twelve 
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to fifteen miles) from Capernaum, the precise site of which is 
unknown. . 
From Tiberias, Mr. Jowett returned to Nazareth ; and thence 
set out for Nablous and Jerusalem. Approached in this direc- 
tion, the modern town has a much more imposing appearance, 
than when seen by a traveller coming from Jaffa; and Mr. 
Jowett’s description partakes more of the warm colouring of 
Dr. Clarke, than of the soberer language of Dr. Richardson. 


‘ At length, while the sun was yet two hours high, my long and 
intensely interesting suspense was relieved. The view of the city 
burst upon me as in a moment; and the truly graphic language of 
the Psalmist was verified, in a degree of which 1 could have formed 
no previous conception. Continually, the expressions were bursting 
from my lips—** Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
is Mount Zion |”? Among the vast assemblaze of domes which 
adorn the roofs of the convents, churches, and houses, and give to 
this forlorn city an air even of magnificence, none seemed more 
splendid than that which has usurped the place of Solomon’s temple. 

ot having my companion with me, I surveyed all in silence and 
rapture ; and the elegant proportions, the glittering, gilded crescent, 
and the beautiful green-blue colour of the Mosque of Omar, were 
owen attractive. A more soothing part of the scenery, was the 
ovely slope of the Mount of Olives on the left. As we drew nearer 
and nearer to ** the City of the Great King,’”? more and more mani- 
fest were the proofs of the displeasure of that Great King resting 
upon His City. Like many other cities of the East, the distant view 
of Jerusalem is inexpressibly beautiful ; but the distant view is all. 
On entering at the Damascus gate, meanness, and filth, and misery, 
not exceeded, if equalled, by any thing which I had before seen, 


soon told the tale of degradation. ‘* How is the fine gold become 
dim !”? 


The sentiments conveyed in the following passage are so 
entirely in accordance with our own views, as_ elsewhere 
stated, that we cannot forbear expressing our high satisfac- 
tion at finding the Author in agreement with us as to the right 
tone of Christian feeling in reference to the scenes alluded to. 


‘I felt, I confess, no particular anxiety to see what are called the 
“ Holy Places.’’ Many have hastened to offer their first devotions 
at the sepulchre of our Lord. So far from having this desire, I feel 
somewhat of repugnance at the idea: it is enough for me to know, 
that 1 am not far from that scene; that Gethsemane, and Calvary, 
‘and “the place where the Lord lay,” are all so near to me, that I 
can truly say, I am dwelling in the midst of them. All this, too, my 
‘heart can better conceive in the stillness of the night season, than by 
the light of day. -And He who suffered here, still lives—“ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to day, and for ever!” Spiritually He 
18 a8 near to me as He would have been had I seen Him this very 
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day at the ninth hour expiring upon the cross, The blood then shed 
is still fresh in its efficacy, and “ cleanseth us from all sin.” If to 
have come hither should prove the means of raising me one degree 
higher in love to this adorable Redeemer, I would be thankful: but 
let me remember, that He desires us chiefly to view Him with the 
eye of faith; and that, although we see Him not in the flesh, yet, 
believing, we may rejoice in Him with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.’ p. 210. 

¢ Educated in an early love of Scripture, I cannot describe the 
emotions excited by beholding the very scene of the most important 
events recorded in the Old and New Testaments. I have designedly 
kept myself from attending to the traditionary minutia which are im- 
posed upon the thousands of annual pilgrims. I envy not those who, 
from ignorance and superstitious subjection, are obliged to receive 
from the lips of hackneyed guides the trifles of Tradition; who can 
fall down prostrate, and embrace with rapture, the very spot, mea- 
sured to an inch, or the very stone-wall of a house preserved for ten, 
or twenty, or thirty centuries, at which some event of Scripture 
history is said to have taken place. Good taste and the love of truth 
alike revolt from the details which may be collected from many books 
of travels. This system tends to bring down the mind to trifles; it 
more often perplexes than throws open the fair path of antiquarian 
research ; and (which is the most painful) it confounds the belief 
built on sound historical evidence, with that credulity which clings to 
uncertain tradition; and draws aside the hearts of the multitude of 
superstitious devotees from great, essential, and affecting doctrines, 
to dubious and insignificant localities. I feel it enough to know, 
that here is the Hill of Zion; beneath and all around, are the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat and the brook Cedron; yonder, the Mount of Olives 
and the road to Bethany. The rest must be supplied by the spiritual 
sense of an ever-present Saviour’ pp. 221, 2. 

* Whether the system of making a pilgrimage to the Holy City 
has a tendency to promote general devotion, mzy be safely left to be 
tried on the following considerations. He who leaves his quiet 
house and regular employments for this errand, the nearer he ap- 
precors to the Holy City, the greater will be the crowd in which 
ie will find himself.* His voyage, probably, will be in a small vessel, 
with a great number of fellow-passengers; many of whom,—such is 
the lamenteble superstition of multitudes in these countries,—will 
think it sinful to eat meat, but no sin to become intoxicated with 
wine or brandy, two or three days of the week being fast days. At 
every stage, he is liable to be thrown into such company. At Jerusa- 
lem, whether retiring to his convent, or visiting the Holy Sepulchre, 
or going his rounds with other devotees to visit sacred spots, he 1s 
almost ulways in acrowd. A fervour of the spirits may not unfre- 
quently be excited by persons feeling themselves surrounded by 4 
throng, who pray aloud, beat their breasts, weep bitterly, and strike 
the ground with their foreheads; but, on a subsequent occasion, 
when some festival sets them for a short space at liberty from the 
rigour of a long penance, they rush with no less eagerness into excess 
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of riot. They consider it to be doing honour to a Saint’s Day, to 
feast luxuriously, so far as their means permit. The convents at 
these times are crowded. In the room which I occupied alone, about 
ten feet square, pilgrims as many as ten would be accommodated, 
when the season was full; others sleep at the door, on the terraces, 
or at the church porch. Let any reflecting Christian say, whether 
such circumstances are calculated to cherish or to extinguish the 
spirit of devotion ; or whether the devotees are likely to be heard 
and accepted for their much speaking, or their innumerable bowings 
and prostrations. And what, alas! remains to the pilgrim, after he 
has spent himself in this way for weeks and months !—A casket of 
beads ;—some ornamented wax candles, one, especially which has 
been lighted at the Holy Fire ;—and a paper signed by the proper 
Ecclesiastical Authorities, certifying, that he has visited all the holy 
places; and that, in brief, he has by his pilgrimage done God ser- 
vice, acquired merit, and procured yal gery of his sins, through 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary and of all the Saints! Millions 
have come from far, to drink of this poisoned fountain, which they 
have mistaken for the Water ot Life!’ 


The state of the Christian inhabita:ts of Jerusalem, at the 
period of Mr. Jowett’s visit, was one of constant vexation and 
alarm. Several individuals had been seized and imprisoned by 
the new governor on the most idle pretexts, merely for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from them Dnuring the two or three 
preceding years, no Greek pilgrims had dared to visit the holy 
city. Of those who came in 1821, many, on their return 
homeward, perished in the general massacres. To the Latin 
convent also, not many pilgrims now come, and their remit- 
tances fail. The Armenians alone prosper at present. One 
day, while our Author was engaged in conversation with the 
Greek Bishop of Nazareth, their attention was suddenly roused 
by the voice of the Mueddin from one of the minarets, an- 
nouncing the three o’clock or afternoon prayers. 

‘The Bishop,’ says Mr. Jowett, ¢ mournfully turned to me, and 
exclaimed “Ews réz1; “* Howlong?” His few and oy words quite 
sunk into my heart. I said, it was truly painful to hear that voice 
in the Holy City, and that I viewed with sincere sympathy the pre- 
sent distresses which they suffer. “ Our sins!” he slowly replied, 
“ the measure of our punishment is not yet filled up!” 1 could only 
assent by the motion of my head.’ 


It is painful, however, to think, that the recovery of the 
Sacred aw from the Mussulmans, rather than their conver- 
sion to the faith of Christ and the diffusion of the light of) 
the Gospel, is the object in which the hopes and desires of 
these poor, suffering, misguided Orientals terminate. The 
Christians of Jerusalem, says Mr. Jowett, 


‘instead of being in any sense united, seem to watch for one ano- 
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ther’s halting; and the centre round which their petty politics re- 
volve, is the possession of some Holy Place. Under colour of rever- 
ence for the great mysteries of Redemption, they have here esta- 
blished a metropolis, as it were, of lucrative will-worship and of most 
plausible tyranny over the minds of devotees. It is in this that the 
spiritual Christian discerns the secret cause of the Divine judgements 
upon them.’ 


While this is the case, one scarcely knows whether to wish 
to see Jerusalem rescued from the Turks. Its total abandon- 
ment by the Christians, and the complete demolition of their 
convents, relics, and other mummery, if attended by no blood- 
shed or personal suffering, would rather be a source of satis- 
faction. In no other way does it seem likely that the present 
system of craft and imposition should receive its death-blow. 
At present, the Latins live by remittances from Europe, chiefly 
Spain; the Greeks and Armenians, by the contributions of the 
pilgrims ; the Jews, by collections made in all parts of the 
world, and by alms brought by devotees of their religion ; the 
Turk, in the midst of them, by exacting money from all. There 
is but little trade or traffic in the town, foreign purses being 
the resource which all classes chiefly look to. Can it be de- 
sirable that the population of the place should be kept up by 
such means as these? Would it not be far better that these 
sources of income should be wholly cut off, and that Jerusa- 
Jem should be emptied of her foreign population, who serve 
only to feed and stimulate the cupidity of the domineering 
Turk? We rejoice to find that such is the view taken of the 
subject by our Author. ‘ Rapacious tyranny,’ he remarks, 
‘merits our mndignution, and individual sufferings claim our 
‘ pity 5 but, in such an event,—the extinction, I mean, of the 
‘ Monastic System,—Reason, Decorum, Nature, Christianity, 
‘must all exult.” Popery, let it never be forgotten, is the 
grand obstacle in the way of the conversion of the Jewish and 
the Mohammedan world. Neither Jews nor Turks, says Mr. 
Jowett, and his testimony ought to have great weight,—neither 
Jews nor Turks, and be might have added, Persians and Arabs, 
‘who abhor images and idols as directly forbidden by God’s Holy 
‘Word, will ever come to the truth of our Religion, while the 
* stumbling-blocks of images remain among us, and lie in their 
‘way.’ 

We know not that the mere occupation of Jerusalem by anv 
Christian power, or even by the Jews themselves, would atlord 
any ground for satisfaction,—except so far as the downfal of 
the Turkish government in all places is to be desired for the 
sake of humanity. We say any Christian power, for what else 
could be expected, were England the mistress of Palestine, 
than that she would turn the Holy Sepulchre to as good a 
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financial account as she has done the temple of Juggernaut, 
and join hands with the Man of Sin as heartily there, as 
at Malta and other parts of the Mediterranean? But why 
should Christians wish to occupy Jerusalem? We look for no 
third Temple. The hour predicted has come, when neither on 
Mount Gerizim nor on Mount Moriah are the true worshippers 
commanded to worship. The distinguishing character of the 
Christian economy Is, its spirituality and universality, as implied 
in our Lord’s declaration, God is a Spirit. From Jerusalem as 
an abode of local sanctity, Jehovah has for ever departed. 
The voices that were heard saying, ‘ Let us depart hence,’ will 
they ever utter the words, Let us return? Why then should 
Christians wish to repair what God has thrown down, or seek 
to reverse the unrepealed sentence of Divine wrath which has 
consigned the guilty city to destruction? As consistently 
might we set about rebuilding Tyre, or Thebes, or Babylon. 
We have elsewhere expressed the sentiment, which we do not 
scruple to repeat, that Jerusalem, utterly waste and untenanted, 
asad and savage desert, were the only state in which, in the 
present condition of the Jewish people, it could be viewed by 
an enlightened Christian with the appropriate emotion of me- 
lancholy and awful complacency. 

It is ving Jerusalem, the Jews themselves, the objects alike 
of Roman, and Greek, and Turkish, and Christian persecution, 
on behalf of whom our sympathies, and prayers, and exertions 
are called for, —whether they be found in Syria or in Poland, 
in the East or in the West. If Jerusalem is ever again to lift 
up her head, if her prosperity can ever again become a pleasing 
spectacle, it must be as a Jewish city. But on this point, we 
must again avail ourselves of our Author’s admirable remarks. 


‘In what regards the restoration of the Jews to the land of their 
fathers, it is manifestly a subject in which Christians, whose wisdom 
consists in holy fear, will desire to follow Providence, and not to lead. 
If, on the partition or allotment of nations, the possession of a parti- 
cular region were to depend on the power to purchase it, the Jews 
have always been sufficiently rich to buy a larger tract of land than 
Palestine. If their settlement in that country is to grow out of a 
conviction on the part of the most influential Governments, that such a 
measure would be politically expedient, the expediency will doubtless 
be made to appear by many concurring indications, which will be well 
understood, in their season, by Christian politicians. But how much 
beneath the standard of right feeling in a Christian public, would be 
such speculations on conquests, commercial contracts, or political 
expediency! How easily might multifudes of Christians be misled 
on topics of this nature! That for which the contributions, the 
prayers, and the efforts of the religious part of mankind should espe- 
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cially be desired in reference to the Jews, is no other than their spi- 
ritual conversion: here, no limit needs be placed to guard the public 


mind against excess or error, but such as 1s common generally to all 
religious subjects.’ 


Were the Jews, in their present moral condition and with 
their present views, led back to the Holy Land, under any poli- 
tical protection that should arm their rabbies with ecclesiasti- 
cal power, or afford matter and occasion for the renewal of old 
contentions and jealousies between the conflicting sects,—the 
only result would be, to oppose fresh obstacles in the way of 
their conversion. And most pitiable and revolting would be 
the spectacle, to see them blindly setting about the reconstruc- 
tion of their temple, and insulting the scene of our Lord’s suf- 
ferings with fresh memorials of their unbelief and impenitence. 
To set up again the Talmud and the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 
would be scarcely less fatal to the progress of Christianity 
there, than the re-establishment of the Jesuits in Europe. It 
matters not what name Ecclesiastical power goes by; it is 
every where, in its very nature, Anti-Christ. 

The deliverance of the Jews, in common with that of the Greeks, 
and Syrians, and Copts, and Armenians, from the Turkish des- 
potism, is indeed devoutly to be desired. Nor let the Turks 
themselves be excluded from that wish. They are, in some re- 
spects, a noble race of men, as almost all travellers agree, who 
have been domesticated among them; very far superior to 
other Moslem nations, especially the Persians. Let it be re- 
collected, that our quarrel is only with that hideous despotism, 
of which they are not more the instruments than the victims ; 
and in this sense it may be said, that “ we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood,” not against our fellow-men, but against the 
principles and powers of evil, “ against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 








Art. 1V. A Compendium ov Theoretical and Practical Medicine ; 
comprising, with the Symptoms, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and 
Treatment of Diseases, a General Review of Physiology and 
Pathology, cogether with an Estimate of the present State of 


Medical Scicnce. By David Uwins, M.D. 12mo. pp. 400. 
London. 1525. 


HIS is a title of large promise, but, after a careful inspec- 
tion, we can venture to say, that its pretensions are amply 
supported by the performance. In a work of this description, 
the destrable qualities are, compression, clearness, and a style 
which, while it is niarked by technical precision, shall retain 
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etiough of idiomatic ease, to give it flow and freedom. With 
respect to the first of these requisites, we think that Dr. 
Uwius has been eminently successtul. The first part, which 
may be considered as a preliminary dissertation, contains a 
masterly review of the general doctrines of Physiology and 
Pathology, including a critical statement of the discoveries 
which are yet in progress, and the connected inquiries which 
wait their determination from more complete and satisfactory 
investigations. The second part, after presenting as a text a 
reprint of Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, furnishes a trauslation and 
comment, in which symptoms and treatment are distinctly 
described, and the various formule applicable to the different 
circumstances of the respective diseases, are fully stated, to- 
gether with important suggestions for experimental practice. 
The third part is miscellaneous, and concludes with a spirited 
exposition of the recent fluctuations in medical theory. All 
this is set down in clear and forcible language. Occasionally, 
indeed, the Doctor’s professed aim at ‘ familiarity of style,’ 
has trespassed on the strictly scientific character of medical 
discussion. This, however, 1s rarely the case; it seldom, in 
fact, occurs but where charlatanism or absurdity provokes a 
passing sarcusm. 

We teel some difficulty in selecting a passage for citation, 
that shall give a fair specimen of the general character of the 
work. The following remarks, however, relating toa subject 
of momentous interest, are particularly deserving of attention. 


‘I have above made use of the term delusion, and it is upon this, 
after all, that we must make the essentials of madness to rest, other- 
wise we open the door of insanity so wide as to allow criminals to 
rush in at the same entry. A man goes from the gaming-table 
ruined, as to possession or prospects, and prompted by vexation, 
shame, and despair, thrusts a dagger into his breast, and lies a 
corpse on the ground. Another, madly, as we say, with metaphori- 
cal laxity, yields to an overwhelming passion, and deprives his neigh- 
bour of life. Now the perpetrators of these deeds were not mad- 
men, inasmuch as there was no misconception mixed with the mo- 
tives that urged them to the act: their volitions were free from the 
impulse of delusion, and, therefore, their acts were acts of crime, 
and not of insanity. But it is not so with the nervous or hypochon- 
driac. He lives in a world of terrible shadows.” His perceptions, 
gone abstractedly erroneous, are relatively true; and when his 
impulses mount up to the height of horrid daring and dreadful deed, 
you pity and deplore, rather than condemn and execrate. 

‘A sort of impetuous insanity may, and must be admitted, in 
which the individual thinks and acts under an ungovernable impulse, 
although he is aware at the time that his thoughts and deeds are in- 
Consistent, irrational, and immoral. How far, then, does this qua- 
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lification of delusive madness admit of legitimate reception? In 
other words, where shall we draw the line of distinction between a 
vicious compliance with the commands of passion and this state of 

sitive irresistibility ? It would appear to me, that we still have de- 
A in this latter instance ; for you will find the maniac always be- 
lieving, while the impulse is upon him, that he is acting under the 
influence of superior power, and that what he does is of necessity, 
not of choice. But nothing of this kind can be brought forward in 
favour of mere gusts of passion, or many cases of self-destruction, 
which last are often perpetrated with a deliberate calculation and 
dreadful venture as to after-reckonings. I repeat, therefore, that, 
unless we institute some distinction of this nature, (and the distinc- 
tion seems founded altogether upon the idea of delusion,) we con- 
found disease with crime, and lose ourselves in the labyrinth of im- 
pulsive necessity. ‘Chat some individuals are urged on by propensi- 
ties and inclinations of a much less governable nature than others, it 
were absurd to question; and that these propensities are interwoven 
with the fibres of their material ‘frame, must likewise be allowed; 
but while mental health lasts, conscience and volition say nay to im- 
pulsive daring beyond a given point, and furnish as well the motive 
as the power of restraint.” pp. 72—74. 


This Compendium may be considered as holding a useful 
and convenient medium between the bare analysis of Dr. 
Hooper’s Vade-mecum, and the more voluminous and elabo- 
rate treatises on medical science. It is, perhaps, of a charac- 
ter somewhat too technical for the purposes of the amateur 
practitioner; and yet, we think, that many of those who, with- 
out a regular medical training, are led by circumstances to ad- 
minister, in the hour of sickness, to the necessities and ail- 
ments of the poor, would find it a valuable aid. The few diffi- 
culties connected with its scientific phraseology would disap- 
pear before an effort of attention, 





Art. V. Six Lectures on Popery ; delivered in King-strect Chapel, 
Maidstone. By William Groser. 12mo. pp. 274. Price 5s. 
London. 1825. 


Fok a number of years, the energies of the religious world 

seemed to be dormant upon the subject of Popery. What 
was the cause of this indifference in Protestants, is perhaps 
problematical. The attention of the reformed churches seemed 
to be turned, almost exclusively, towards the empire of dark- 
ness as it exists in the pagan world. During the last thirty 
years, missionary society after missionary society has been 
formed, in Great Britain, on the Continent of Europe, and 
in America; vast pecuniary revenues haye been raised, and 
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elaborate discourses and speeches have been presented to the 
public one after another, until the subject has almost become 
trite. All this time, but little, except in a few provineial dis- 
tricts where the two influences came into more immediate con- 
tact, was either said or written against this “ Abomination of 
the earth.” - Whether, because the Pope had been dethroned, 
the Protestant churches imagined that his power was broken 
in his degradation ; or whether, because the sanguinary deeds 
of that hierarchy were less familiar to them, they con- 
sidered its constitution, principles and spirit as altered, it is 
not for usto say. Recent events, however, have taught them, 
that neither the one nor the other was the case. Bulls have 
again roared from the Vatican ; his Holiness has proclaimed a 
jubilee, and issued his indulgencies to the faithful; and few 
of the manifold means of terror and seduction of which that 
church is mistress, have been left unemployed. The objects 
of its indignation and hatred have begun to take the alarm; 
and Popery, instead of being regarded with indifference, if not 
with complacency, has of late excited among Protestants a 
general consternation, both as a civil and a religious question. 
It is not our intention, however, now to enter into either 
branch of the argument, having so recently had occasion to 
state explicitly our views on this subject, in reviewing Mr. 
Birt’s Lectures. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, to expose the 
errors of Popery, and to guard Protestants against its seduc- 
tions. In reference to some of these performances which 
have come under our notice, the Author of the work before 
us modestly disclaims any intention to compete with them ; 
his object being, to ‘ instruct persons whose acquaintance with 
‘the tenets of the Church of Rome was but slender,—to ex- 
‘ cite in their minds emotions of gratitude towards God, sug- 
‘vest cautions respecting kindred evils, and mtimate the 
‘course which should be adopted towards the adherents of 


‘ Popery.’ 


‘ Nearly the whole of this course had been delivered, before the 
Writer saw Mr. Fletcher’s “* Lectures on the Principles and Insti- 
tutions of the Roman Catholic Religion.”” Knowing the repute in 
which they were held by men of undoubted judgement, he thought 
it proper to procure them before he decided on the publication of 
this volume, to examine how far the plan pursued in them resembled 
his own. _ Having looked into them since, he begs to add his humble 
suffrage to their excellency, and to recommend them to the perusal 
of any of his friends who may wish to see an elaborate refutation 
of Popish arguments. If he mistake not, however, they will be 
read with greater advantage by many persons after they have ac- 
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quired the information the present volume affords them, if entered 


upon without previous acquaintance with any book of a more elemen- 
tary character.’ 


The subjects of the Lectures are as follow: 1. On the Princi- 
ony of Popery. If. On its Worship and authorized Customs. 
Hl. Onits Tyranny. IV. On its Rise. V. On its Tendency. 
VI. Onthe Means which should be adopted to subvert it. 
In the first Lecture, Mr. G. sums up its principles in three 
general positions: 1. the insufficiency of the Scriptures ; 2. the 
right of the Romish clergy to govern faith and practice ; and 


3. the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. Under the first head, 
the Author remarks : 


‘ If, then, you would enter into the Church of Rome, you must 
abjure your right to interpret for yourself the plainest sentence in the 
book of’ God. You may be a man of extensive attainments and patient 
research ; biblical studies may have engaged your attention half a 
century ; the original languages in which the Scriptures were written, 
may be as familiar to you as your own: still, according to this doc- 
trine, you must not form an independent opinion respecting one ar- 
ticle of faith. Your guide is the decision of your priest; he is your 
oracle: and if you err under his direction, the fault is his. Has he 
then a right to examine for himself? No more than you have !—for 
every article of his creed, he is responsible to his — Has that 
superior the privilege of thinking for himself? Far from it! Even 
his Holiness, with all his lofty pretensions, by the exercise of private 
judgement would become a heretic.* He also must decide accord- 
ing to previous decisions. The decrees of councils and the acknow- 
ledged fragments of antiquity, bind him as firmly as they bind the 
most illiterate peasant. Were he convinced that some page (passage ?) 
of the Inspired Writings pointedly condemns a tenet which has ob- 
tained the sanction of former ages, his perception of the fact would 
be unavailing ; all his representations would be met by the ready and 
invincible rejoinder, “ ‘he Church understands the passage diffe- 
rently from you, therefore you mistake its meaning.” Thus, 
return from error to truth is rendered hopeless; a mistake once 
made becomes permanent; it is part of a system which must support 
its character of unchanging uniformity. The Word of God is made 
‘‘ of none effect,” through human tradition. The key of know- 
ledge is taken from the people, and cast into the Tiber.’ 





oniie 


* * Heresy has been attributed to several Popes by synods and 
councils. Some have been deposed. John XXII. was threatened, 
according to the testimony of Cardinal @Ailly, that if he did not re- 
tract some of his opinions, he should be burnt asa heretic. ‘The 


Pontiff renounced his peculiarities. See Campbell's Lectures on Ec- 
clesiastical History, Lect. 14.’ 
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In Lecture III., the Author illustrates the tyranny which 
Popery exercises over its own adherents, in demanding an ex- 
posure of their secret thoughts and actions. 


‘I refer to what is called Auricular Confession,—the recital which 
every Catholic, male or female, is compelled to make toa priest, of 
all the sins of which he has heen guilty, since the last opportunity of 
the kind, in thought, in word, or in action. When this is done, the 
priest has power to absolve him; and of the advantages of this sa- 
crament, as it is termed, he is enjoined to avail himself at least once 
ayear. Frequent confession is encouraged, but annual confession is 
required ; and it cannot be desirable to any sincere Catholic to make 
the intervals between such exercises long, as he is taught to believe, 
that “ the absolution hereupon pronounced is not peas os? or de- 
clarative only, but absolute and judicial.” Never was such an engine 
devised by other tyrants to rivet chains upon the spirit, to entrap the 
wary, and to enslave the strong. The Catholic Sovereign cannot 
confer with his Secretary of State on any project which may be deem- 
ed heretical, or which is designed to oppose the exorbitant pretensions 
of Rome, without exposing himself afterwards to an insidious cross-ex- 
amination by an emissary of the Popedom. The Catholic inquirer after 
truth, if present among us this evening, must confess the occurrence 
to his spiritual adviser, and submit to such verbal reproof and corpo- 
ral chastisement, as bigotry might deem it expedient to inflict. The 
Catholic son must reveal the most private discourse with his father, 
if any part of it appear to him to be criminal in the eye of the church; 
and the Catholic wife must, in many instances, be obliged to make 
such communications as necessarily imply the guilt of her husband. 
Oh what a powerful instrument of despotism is this! Once in the 
net, escape is almost impossible. Spies on your actions constitute 
your household ; and your own lips are enborned to betray you. The 
thoughts of your heart are demanded; you must lay bare your bosom, 
or by concealment incur the guilt ef sacrilege. Thus the spiritual 
amen of alittle hamlet is put in possession of the secrets of every 

amily, and the imaginations of every heart, and can turn his know- 
ledge to whatever account his ambition or his cupidity, his passions or 
his appetites may dictate. Thus a crafty cagrnnes of the Man of 
Rome may pry into the mysteries of every cabinet, by putting such 
questions to a superstitious Sovereign or Privy Counsellor, as an adept 
in the system can ask, and none but an adept would be able to evade. 

‘ The tyranny of Popery further appears tn its assumption of au- 
thority to Seuteal. and to punish its votaries of every rank and station 
in society. ‘his arises as naturally from Auricular Confession, as 
Auricular Confession arises from the right of the clergy to determine 
what actions are sinful, and what doctrines are true. The priest, to 
whom the penitent confesses, is the sole judge of his demerit; to him 
alone, therefore, it belongs to decide what quantity of guilt is incurr. 
ed, and what penalty wisdom and holiness require. It is usual to at- 
tach some penance to the grant of absolution; but the nature and the 
degree vary according to the criminality imputed, or the rigour which 
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it is deemed expedient to exercise. It may be to repeat the sever 
— psalms ; it may be to receive a number of stripes ; to wear a 

air shirt, or to perform apilgrimage ; or it may be to pay fora num- 
ber of masses. When Princes have dared to oppose the will of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, punishments have been inflicted on them still more 
terrific ; and efficacious measures have been taken to reduce them to 
obedience. In some cases, the dominions of the rebellious potentate 
have been laid under an Interdict; and his subjects have been ex- 
cited to discontent by the inconvenience they experienced through 
his crime, when public worship has been suspended, the sacraments 
refused, and the dead buried without the usual solemnities. If the 
Interdict has failed to humble the refractory monarch, or if it was not 
deemed expedient to employ its agency, sentence of excommunica- 
tion has been issued against him. In not less than sixty instances, 
according to historic testimony, has this dreaded punishment been 
inflicted by offended Popes on Sovereign Princes. Then what true 
son of the Church could reconcile it with his conscience to obey an 
excommunicated king? The ties of allegiance were loosed ; the au- 
thority of the ruler was destroyed. In not a few instances, personal 
insults have been added to public degradation. Thus, Henry IV. 
the Emperor of Germany, was kept three days in the open air, with 
his feet bare and his head uncovered, waiting for an audience from 
Pope Gregory VII. ; who, at the expiration of that period, with much 
condescension received his submissions, and removed the excommu- 
nication under which he laboured; but prohibited him from exerci- 
sing any function of royalty. Thus, Frederic I., who had announced 
his determination to maintain the dignity of the empire, and lessen the 
power of the Pontiff, was compelled, after exhibiting unavailing tokens 
of reluctance, to perform the office of equerry to Pope Adrian IV. by 
holding his stirrup while he mounted his horse. Thus, Henry II. of 
England, was constrained to suffer his naked back to be scourged by 
monks at the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket, to atone for his alleged 
acquiescence in the death of that ambitious Prelate. And thus, John, 
after having been excommunicated and assailed by Papal bulls, one 
of which absolved his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, another 
of which called on Christian princes to assist in his overthrow, was 
ultimately obliged to resign his kingdom to Pope Innocent III., whose 
legate trampled under his feet the money presented by the humiliated 
Sovereign, and retained the crown and sceptre five whole days before 
he deigned to restore them.’ 


In Lecture the Fifth, Mr. G. shews the tendency of Popery 
to be productive of ignorance, irreligion, and infidelity. But 
before he proceeds to substantiate these charges, he makes two 
or three admissions. We shall transcribe the latter two of these 
as our concluding extract. 


‘ My second admission is, that among the adherents of Popery, 
there are many who do not participate in its spirit. As there are 
nominal Protestants who are not influenced by the sentiments to which 
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they subscribe, but who act in opposition to them ; so there are nomi- 
nal Papists, whose hearts are not moulded into the form it is adapted 
to impose. Particularly is that the case with the Roman Catholics of 
this country, whose exemption from the despotism that is exercised 
where the government is Popish, and where the evil operates with un- 
mitigated violence, has caused them to disapprove much which Spa- 
niards or Italians professing the same faith would unreservedly extol. 
Among them are many persons whose minds are considerably 
enlightened, whose views are liberal, and whose feelings are tolerant. 
¢] further admit, that there are individuals in the communion of 
the See of Rome, whose piety we have no reason to doubt. A 
pleasing persuasion may be indulged, I think, with propriety, that 
the reliance of many who venerate the Pope as head of the Church 
on earth, is placed on the atoning sacrifice of Christ,—that their pro- 
fessed desire to serve the Redeemer is sincere, and that their own 
consciences condemn them not in those things which they practice. 
‘J should not think it honourable to go through this course of Lec- 
tures without making mention especially of one, who for several 
ears past has been doing the work of God on the Continent of 
Satbes: with assiduity, zeal, and intrepidity, which well entitle him 
to rank with Luther. No lover of good men ought to be ignorant 
of the name of Leander Van Ess. Why he should continue in the 
Church of Rome, I cannot tell; reasons or prejudices, it is not m 
province to say which, satisfy his conscience ; they would not, it is 
robable, satisfy mine ; but it is to his Master only he has to answer : 
will claim him as a fellow-servant, while I see that under the garb 
of a priest, he is doing the work of a reformer. Not only do his 
letters breathe a spirit of piety which would be creditable to a mar- 
tyr; not only does he distribute without scruple to those by whom he 
is surrounded, Protestant versions of the Bible; he has himself 
translated the New Testament into the language of his country- 
men, and assisted in distributing with truly Christian benevolence, 
not thousands of copies only, but hundreds of thousands. ‘“ In the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg,” Dr. Pinkerton writes, in 1821, “ there 
have been circulated upwards of 38,000 copies of his New Testa- 
ment; in the States of Baden, 20,000; in Switzerland, 10,000; in 
the Austrian dominions, 24,500; in Bavaria, about 3,000; in Nassau, 
10,000; in the States of Darmstadt, upwards of 10,000; in and 
about Elberfield, 3,000 ; in the country about Munster, 2,000; in 
and near Osnabruck, 6,000; in the principality of Hildesheim, 
10,000 ; in Silesia, upwards of 30,000; in and around Frankfort on 
the Main, 10,000; in the country around Fulda, 5,000. In addition 
to these general items, there have been 239,663 copies circulated in 
smaller numbers, and through various channels, in every part of Ger- 
many, and other countries of Europe where German Catholics are 
found. Thus the whole issues of Van Ess’s Testament, up to the 
present date, have been 421,163 copies.’’* Surely we may call him 
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* Eighteenth Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Appendix, p. 39. : 
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brother and fellowlabourer in the service of God, for, as he himseéf 


has remarked, “ no work can be more justly called His, th 
diffusion of his word,” ? pie 8, than the 


Mr. Groser has been at considerable pains to make himself 
acquainted with his subject, and though his citations are nu- 
merous, and sometimes long, he has evidently thought it out ; 
which, ina young minister, is hopeful and very commendable. 
His style is generally clear and at times impressive. There 
are a few places that require revision, of which the Author 
seems to be aware, and he bespeaks the reader’s candour. 
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Art. VI. A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
Poet Laureate, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 200, (2 plates). Price 1Cs. 6d. 
London, 1825. 


N our review of Mr. Campbell’s Theodric, we ventured to 
remark, that the Author could no more write a long poem, 
than Southey can a short one, who, of all our living poets, is 
the least lyrical and the best story-teller. The present volume 
will, we imagine, be admitted as ample confirmation of our 
critical sentence. To contrast it with Theodtic, would indeed 
be as unfair and invidious as to bring the Vision of Judgement 
or the Carmen Triumphale into comparison with any one of 
the thrilling lyrics of the Poet of Hope and Freedom. But 
with Gertrude of Wyoming, we may fairly compare the Tale of 
Paraguay, in which Dr. Southey, ‘ ceasing from desultory 
‘ flight,’ and renouncing the lawless freedom of versification 
in Which he has so long expatiated, has clothed his verse with 
the golden shackles and sweet constraint of the Spenserian 
stanza. The scene too, as in the rival poem, is transatlantic, 
the personages Indians. Thus, whether designedly or not, 
we have the two poets fairly placed in comparison; and the 
eneral result, may, we think, be summed up in a few words. 
No single stanza in the poem before us can be compared with 
some in the Gertrude; but the interest that the story excites, is 
far more intense, the scene presents itself to the imagination in 
much more vivid colours, and the impression which it makes 
as a whole, though less pleasing, is more powerful. There is 
a certain breadth and freedom in Southey’s style, an apparent 
facility, and a complete mastery of his subject, which give a 
peculiar charm to his narrative poems. Notwithstanding the 
slow, measured march of the stanza he has adopted, there is a 
rapidity of movement in his verse, by which we are constantly 
borne along, and the interest is seldom suffered to languish. 
On the other hand, the melody of Campbell’s less flowing and 
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copious verse atones for its occasional restraint and inequa- 
lities, its rapids and its shallows,—like a wild rivulet, exquisite 
in parts, but not navigable.. Theodric, if we may be silenes 
to pursue the comparison, was an attempt to turn this wild 
stream into a canal, for which it was never designed, and it 
became despoiled of all its native character. But, in his lyri- 
cal pieces, we seem to see it near its source, where, pure, 
deep, and strong, it foams and sparkles along its narrow chan- 
nel, all life, and spirit, and beauty. 

Our object in drawing this comparison, it will be seen, is 
to do justice to both. We have in some circles heard the ad- 
mirers of Campbell speak in terms of ignorant depreciation, 
of Southey and the Lakers ; to whom, however, as the disciples 
of Cowper, literature is chiefly indebted for the completion of 
the reform, begun by the Author of the Task, in the character 
of our national poetry, and its emancipation from the French 
school of Pope and his imitators. dn the other hand, we 
have known the votaries of the Poet-laureate speak most 
haughtily and contemptuously, and a little bitterly, of Camp- 
bell,—(as perhaps the admirers of Thomson might, in his day, 
have spoken of Collins,) measuring his merit by the quantity 
of his productions, and mistaking short poems for little ones, 
The transcendent beauty of Campbell’s odes, such persons 
have not ventured to deny; but these, it has been said, are 
‘ few and far between.’ Can he shew his ten octavo volumes 
of poetry like Scott, or his fourteen foolscaps hike the Author 
of Madoc? Such comparisons as these, it must be admitted, 
shew neither good sense, nor taste, nor candour. The quality 
of lyric poetry of the higher order, is such as forbids its being 
Ha with the facility with which canto after canto and 
volume after volume may be furnished by a writer endowed 
with a talent for narrative and descriptive poetry. The grass 
is always growing ; the violet has its season: how ridiculous 
would be a comparison between them! Handel is reported to 
have said, that he would forego the credit of any whole ora- 
torio that he had composed, to have been the author of a cer- 
tam simple, but matchless air. Southey might, with less 
sacrifice, make a similar declaration with regard to .one of his 
five epics, set against Hohenlinden or the Soldier’s Dream. 
But we all love our own; and such transfers, even were they 
practicable, would be inadmissible. Posterity, careless of 
the disputes between contemporary authors about precedence, 
will cherish alike the fame of both Southey and Campbell, as 
each in his peculiar walk unrivalled. As to the political ani- 
mosities which sometimes give edge and bitterness to poetical 
rivalries, rompting the angry names of servile and liberal, 

Vou, xxiv. NS. 2F 
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Tadical and renegade, we wish they were for ever banished 
from the peaceful regions of literature. We, however, who 
are well known, though we say it of ourselves, to be as loyal 
as we are liberal, and as orthodox as we are tolerant, have 
honestly endeavoured to give to each claimant of poetical 
honours his due, without any reference to his creed or his 
party. But now to business. 

The “ Pale of Paraguay” is not merely founded on fact, 
but, if Martin Dobrizhoffer, the Jesuit, may be relied on, is a 
strictly veritable history. Of a horde of Guaranies, who had 
been thinned by perpetual wars, one pair alone survived the 
ravages of the small pox, which suddenly made its appearance 
among them. To this pair was born a son. When he was 
about five years old, the father one day, while absent on the 
chace, fell a prey to a jaguar. The widowed mother sur- 
vived, sustained by maternal love, and soon afterwards gave 
birth toa girl. These two children she reared in this wild soli- 
tude, till, at length, when the youngest had attained to woman- 
hood, old Dobrizhoffer found them out, and persuaded them 
to accompany him to the Missionary settlement. But the 
change of temperature and svucial habits proved fatal to the 
mother, and her children soon followed her to the grave. Of 
these simple and scanty materials, who but the Author could 
have framed a poem in four cantos of such sustained and 
touching interest? Campbell would have beat him at com- 
pressing the tale into a ballad; but, had he attempted the 
narrative style, he would have written a poem upon the story ; 
whereas Southey has given in the shape of a poem the story 
itself, almost as simply as it could be told in prose; and, what 
is his high merit, he makes us forget the narrator in the theme. 
The poem opens with an apostrophe to Jenner, which naturally 
enough introduces a description of the ravaces spread by the 
‘ hideous malady’ which has always proved so peculiarly fatal 
to the copper-coloured tribes. 

‘ Who is there to make ready now the pit, 


The house that will content from this day forth 

Its easy tenant? Who in vestments fit 

Shall swathe the sleeper for his bed of earth, 

Now tractable as when a babe at birth ? 

Who now the ample funeral urn shall knead, 

And burying it beneath his proper hearth, 

Deposit there with careful hands the dead, 
And lightly then relay the floor above his head ? 


* Unwept, unshrouded, and unsepulchred, 

The hammock where they hang, for winding sheet 
And grave suffices the deserted dead : 

There from the armadillo’s searching feet 
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Safer than if within the tomb’s retreat. 

The carrion birds obseene in vain essay 

To find that quarry: round and round they beat 
The air, but fear to enter for their prey, 

And from the silent door the jaguar turns away. 


« But nature for her universal law 

Hath other surer instruments in store, 

Whom from the haunts of men no wonted awe 
Withholds as with a spell. In swarms they pour 
From wood and swamp : and when their work is o’er, 
On the white bones the mouldering roof will fall; 
Seeds will take root, and spring in sun and shower ; 
And Mother Earth ere long with her green pall, 
Resuming to herself the wreck, will cover all. 


‘Oh! better thus with earth to have their part, 
Than in Egyptian catacombs to lie, 

Age after age preserved by horrid art, 

In ghastly image of humanity ! 

Strange pride that with corruption thus would vie! 
And strange delusion that would thus maintain 
The fleshly form, till cycles shall pass by, 

And in the series of the eternal chain, 

The spirit come to seek its old abode again. 


‘ One pair alone survived the general fate ; 
Left in such drear and mournful solitude, 
That death might seem a preferable state. 
Not more deprest the Arkite patriarch stood, 
When landing first on Ararat he view’d, 
Where all around the mountain summits lay, 
Like islands seen amid the boundless flood ! 
Nor our first parents more forlorn than they, 
Thro’ Eden when they took their solitary way. 


‘ Alike to them, it seem’d in their despair, 

Whither they wander’d from the infected spot. 
Chance might direct their steps : they took no care; 
Come well or ill to them, it matter’d not ! 

Left as they were in that unhappy lot, 

The sole survivors they of all their race, 

They reck’d not when their fate, nor where, nor what, 
In this resignment to their hopeless case, 
Indifferent to all choice or circumstance of place. 


‘ That palsying stupor past away ere long, 

And as the spring of health resumed its power, 
They felt that life was dear; and hope was strong. 
What marvel! *T'was with them the morning hour, 
When bliss appears to be the natural dower 
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Of all the creatures of this joyous earth ; 

And sorrow fleeting like a vernal shower, 

Scarce interrupts the current of our mirth ; 
Such is the happy heart we bring with us at birth” 


An account is then given, at once accurate and picturesque, 
of the customs, arts, and occupations of the Guarani Indians. 
The birth and childhood of the first-born are next described, 
—and here, the poet is in every sense at home. 


¢ But seldom may such thoughts of mingled joy 
A father’s agitated breast dilate, 
As when he first beheld that infant boy. 
Who hath not prov’d it, ill can estimate 
The feeling of that stirring hour,—the weight 
Of that new sense, the thoughtful, pensive bliss. 
In all the changes of our changeful state, 
Even from the cradle to the grave, I wis, 

The heart doth undergo no change so great as this. 


‘ A deeper and unwonted feeling fill’d 
These parents, gazing on their new-born son. 
Already in their busy hopes they build 
On this frail sand. Now let the seasons run, 
And let the natural work of time be done 
With them,—for unto them a child is born : 
And when the hand of death may reach the one, 
The other will not now be left to mourn, 

A solitary wretch, all utterly forlorn. 


7 . . ” « 


‘ Oh! bliss for them, when in that infant face, 
They now the unfolding faculties descry, 
And, fondly gazing, trace,—or think they trace 
The first faint speculation in that eye, 
Which hitherto hath roll’d in vacancy ! 
Oh! bliss, in that soft countenance to seek 
Some mark of recognition, and esp 
The quiet smile which in the innocent cheek 
Of kindness and of kind its consciousness doth speak ! 


‘ Ere long, the cares of helpless babyhood 
To the next stage of infancy give place, 
That age with sense of conscious growth endued, 
When every gesture hath its proper grace ; 
Then come the unsteady step, the tottering pace ; 
And watchful hopes and emulous thoughts appear ; 
The imitative lips essay to trace 
Their words, observant both with eye and ear, 

In mutilated sounds which parents love to hear.’ 
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The first canto terminates with the death of the father, 


which is briefly and simply told. 





¢—— In quest of game Quiara went his way 

To roam the wilds as he was wont, one morn. 

She looked in vain at eve for his return. 

By moonlight through the midnight solitude 

She sought him ; and she found his garment torn, 
His bow and useless arrows in the wood, 

Marks of a jaguar’s feet, a broken spear, and blood.’ 
* * + * * 


¢ The seamen who upon some coral reef 

Are cast amid the interminable main, 

Still cling to life, and hoping for relief, 

Jrag on their days of wretchedness and pain. 
In turtle shells they hoard the scanty rain, 
And eat its flesh, sundried for lack of fire, 

Till the weak body can no more sustain 

Its wants, but sinks beneath its sufferings dire ; 
Most miserable man who sees the rest expire ! 


‘ He lingers there while months and years go by: 
And holds his hope tho’ months and years have past. 
And still at morning round the farthest sky, 

And still at eve his eagle glance is cast, 

If there he may behold the far-off mast 

Arise, for which he hath not ceased to pray. 

And if perchance a ship should come at last, 

And bear him from that dismal bank away, 

He blesses God that he hath lived to see that day. 


¢ So strong a hold hath life upon the soul, 
Which sees no dawning of eternal light, 

But subject to this mortal frame’s control, 
Forgetful of its origin and right, 

Content in bondage dwells and utter night. 

By worthier ties was this poor mother bound 

To life ; even while her grief was at the height, 
Then in maternal love support she found, 

And in maternal cares a healing for her wound.’ 


The second canto is occupied with detailing the lessons of 
traditional lore and wondrous tales, with which, as the chil- 
dren grew up, the mother instructed or amused them. One 
day, a long-slumbering recollection is, seemingly by accident, 
awakened in her mind, relative to some white men who had 


appeared among her tribe as ministers of heaven ;— 








‘ They served a maid more beautiful than tongue 
Could tell, or heart conceive.’ 
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And so much does Monnema appear to remember about this 
Virgin-queen of heaven, that the reader may feel surprise that 
she could so long have forgotten or neglected to worship her. 
A sentiment, however, not quite in unison with the tranquil 
and pleasurable feelings which the poem is adapted to inspire, 
is suggested by these stanzas, which disclose the pernicious 
falsehoods substituted by the Jesuits for the religion of the 
Gospel. We could have wished that at least one line had 
found its way into the poem, expressive of the Author’s detes- 
tation, as a man of integrity, to say nothing of Protestantism, 
in reference to a system of deliberate imposture and blasphe- 
mous idolatry. How could he, without shuddering, pen the 
line which describes his Lord and Judge, according to the 
representations of the Jesuits, as growing mild ‘ at his Mother’s 
‘will’ — 
* So well did he obey that Maiden undefiled !’ 


Dr. Southey may sacrifice too much to poetical consistency. 
Had Hone or Carlile printed such a sentiment, without accom- 
yanying it with any expression of abhorrence, it would have 
been called blasphemy. 

Canto the third introduces us to Dobrizhoffer himself and to 
Dr. Southey’s very dear friends, the Jesuits, the merit of whose 
labours in Paraguay we have no wish to depreciate ; but, as 
we should not agree with the Poet in considering them as 
faithful labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, and are not in a mood 
for polemics, we shall pass over this.part of the poem. Dr. 
Southey’s apology for the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other Popish errors, we recommend to the attention of his Ox- 
ford friends. We presume that he is in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

The fourth canto describes Dobrizhoffer’s return to St. 
Joachin with his ‘ new-found children,’ which affords occasion 
fora ew, hoe upon his little theocrasy. Readily and sub- 
missively Monnema and her children received the new faith 
which he taught them. 


* Not of itself, but by temptation bred, 
In man doth impious unbelief arise. 
It is our instinct to believe and dread ; 
God bids us love, and then our faith is perfected !” 


But the sudden change proves too great for their health. 
The matron first sinks beneath the weight of a ‘ strong malady.’ 
Next, Mooma declines, and her death is very beautifully and 
pathetically described. Yeruti was spared the sight of her last 
illness and death, being himself at the time laid on the bed of 
sickness ; but, to the surprise of the village, he recovers. 
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¢ The first enquiry when his mind was free, 

Was for his sister. She was gone, they said, 

Gone to her Mother, evermore to be 

With her in Heaven. At this no tears he shed, 

Nor was he seen to sorrow for the dead; 

But took the fatal tidings in such part 

As if a dull unfeeling nature bred 

His unconcern; for hard would seem the heart ° 
To which a loss like this no suffering could impart. 


‘ How little do they see what is, who frame 

Their hasty judgement upon that which seems ! 

Waters that babble on their way proclaim 

A shallowness: but in their strength deep streams 

Flow silently. Of death Yeruti deems 

Not as an ill, but as the last great good, 

Compared with which all other he esteems 

Transient and void: how then should thought intrude 
Of sorrow in his heart for their beatitude ? 


‘ While dwelling in their sylvan solitude 
Less had Yeruti learnt to entertain 
A sense of age than death. He understood 
Something of death from creatures he had slain ; 
But here the ills which follow in the train 
Of age, had first to him been manifest,... 
The shrunken form, the limbs that move with pain, 
The failing sense, infirmity, unrest,... 

That in his heart he said to die betimes was best. 


* Nor had he lost the dead: they were but gone 

Before him, whither he should shortly go. 

Their robes of glory they had first put on ; 

He, cumbered with mortality, below 

Must yet abide awhile, content to know 

He should not wait in long expectance here. 

What cause then for repining, or for woe? 

Soon shall he join them in their heavenly sphere, 
And often, even now, he knew that they were near. 


‘ Twas but in open day to close his eyes, 

And shut out the unprofitable view 

Of all this weary world’s realities, 

And forthwith, even as if they lived anew, 

The dead were with him: features, form and hue, 

And looks and gestures were restored again : 

Their actual presence in his heart he knew ; 

And when their converse was disturbed, Oh then 
How flat and stale it was to mix with living men!’ 


This passage looks almost like an imitation of some exqui- 
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site lines inthe Antigone of Sophocles, which are beautifully 
given by Mr. Dale. 


‘Oh what were death but glory? I shall rest 
Beloved with him I love, my last sad duty 
Boldly discharged. Our latest, longest home 
Is with the dead; and therefore would I please 
The lifeless, not the living. I shall rest 

For ever there.’ (Vol. 1. p. 220.) 


Yeruti applies himself as before to the labours of the loom, 
the garden, or the field, and with unabated alertness. 


‘ Cheerful he was, almost like one elate 
With wine, before it hath disturbed the power 
Of reason. Yet, he seemed to feel the weight 
Of time; for alway, when from yonder tower 
He heard the clock tell out the passing hour, 
The sound appeared to give him some delight : 
And when the evening shades began to lower, 
Then was he seen to watch the fading light, 

As if his heart rejoiced at the return of night.’ 


His mother and his sister visit him in dreams, and urge him 
not to defer his baptism. The Jesuit at first suspects his sanity, 
but at length yields to his importunities. 


* His wish hath been obtained, and this being done, 
His soul was to its full desire content. 
The day in its accustomed course pass’d on : 
The Slien mark’d him ere to rest he went, 
How o’er his beads, as he was wont, he bent, 
And then, like one who casts all care aside, 
Lay down. The old man fear’d no ill event, 
When, “ Ye are come for me!” Yeruti cried; 
“ Yes, I am ready now!” and instantly he died.’ 


The death of Yeruti, and the circumstances attending it, are 
faithfully taken from the narrative of Dobrizhoffer ; but no one, 
we think, could have told the tale so simply, so touchingly, as 
Dr. Southey has done. With the exceptions we have referred 
to, itis adelightful poem, and shews that the Author is yet 


in the meridian of his faculties, although, in the dedication 
of the poem to his daughter, he says: 


‘ The touch of eld hath mark’d thy father’s head. 
Even the longest day of life is brief, 
And mine is falling fast into the yellow leaf,’ 


The close of this address, which is full of the father and the 
poet, is very beautifuk 
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¢ Thy happy nature from the painful thought 
With instinct turns, and scarcely canst thou bear 
To hear me name the Grave: Thou knowest not 
How large a portion of my heart is there! 

The faces which I loved in infancy 

Are gone; and bosom-friends of riper age, 

With whom I fondly talk’d of years to come, 
Summon’d before me to their heritage, 

Are in the better world, beyond the tomb. 

And I have brethren there, and sisters dear, 

And dearer babes. I therefore needs must dwell 
Often in thought with those whom still I love so well. 


¢ Thus wilt thou feel in thy maturer mind ; 
When grief shall be thy portion, thou wilt find 
Safe consolation in such thoughts as these,++-« 
A present refuge in affliction’s hour. 

And if indulgent Heaven thy lot should bless 
With all imaginable happiness, 

Here shalt thou have, my child, beyond all power 
Of chance, thy holiest, surest, best delight. 
Take, therefore, now, thy Father’s latest lay,-+- - 
Perhaps his last, ... and treasure in thine heart 
The feelings that its musing strains convey. 

A song it is of life’s declining day, 

Yet meet for youth. Vain pasions to excite, 
No strains of morbid sentiment I sing, 

Nor tell of idle loves with ill-spent breath ; 

A reverent offering to the Grave I bring, 

And twine a garland for the brow of Death.’ 


Why, why has the Author ever deserted his proper path? It 
is on works like this, which the public will not willingly let die, 
that his fame must stand, when his politics and his polemics 
shall be forgiven and forgotten. Born to delight as the poet, 
and to interest as the friend, exemplary in all the charities of 
life, in an evil hour he assumed the livery of party and the cap 
and bells of the laureate, which, if we might, we would thus 
tear from him, and crown him with the never-dying bay. 


," atin _ 





Art. VII. Rameses ; an Egyptian Tale: with Historical Notes of 
the Era of the Pharoahs. In Three Volumes. 8vo. pp. 990. 
Price 1].10s. London. 1824. 


N° country has excited more intense and continued interest, 

than the mysterious region which the Author of Rameses 
has chosen for the subject of his highly wrought fiction and 
its ingenious illustrations. No mortal has yet hfted the veil in 
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which are shrouded, like the statue of her own Isis, the history, 
the learning, and the sacred language of ancient Egypt; while 
the scattered intimations which have been obtained by protracted 
and indefatigable research, serve less as satisfactory solutions 
of enigmas anxiously explored, than as stimulants to a curiosity 
that seems to derive excitement from the very improbability of 
decided success. Very insignificant objects will sometimes 
become sublime, or at least terrific, in the dark ; and we have a 
strong suspicion, that to darkness Egypt is much indebted for 
the imposing aspect which the primeval periods of her story 
assume, in the speculations of system-manufacturers. With- 
out inquiring shelher Asia gave architecture to Africa, or 
Africa to Asia, we may be allowed to suggest, that all that re- 
mains to us of Egyptian antiquity bears the characteristic fea- 
tures of imperfect civilization. Magnitude and complication 
were the media by which they sought to impress the senses, 
and barbaric grandeur was the substitute for science and taste. 
A relentless tyranny armed the task-master with the scourge 
and the chain; in the absence of mechanical contrivance, the 
most exhausting tasks were accomplished by dint of numbers 
and exertion; and the ceaseless labour of excavation, quarry- 
ing, chiseling, and heaping mass on mass of granite, was ur- 
ged on at an enormous and unreckoned expenditure of human 
happiness and life. There is an intellectual interval of incal- 
culable extent between the Memnonium and the Parthenon; 
while the dominion of mind is more triumphantly manifested 
in the temple of the Ilissus, or the Choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates, than in all the stupendous erections that shadow the 
Nile. Of their sculptures, we need say nothing. Their out- 
line is sometimes spirited, and their gigantic proportions invest 
them with something approaching to sublimity; but it would 
be a waste of criticism to compare them even with modern 
statuary. Ifwe are to judge of their skill in paintins from 
the specimens we find in modern travellers, they are, with their 
flat surfaces, perpetual profiles, and endless repetitions of the 
same attitude and action, the scrawls of children, contrasted 
with the work of the mere house-painters of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. We have a shrewd suspicion, that their religion and 
their wisdom were equall wiidea’ by pompous pretension and 
beggarly performances. The fire-works, spectres, and mimic 


thunders which appalled the candidates for initiation, formed 
a pantomimic apparatus worthy of the creed which deified cats, 
onions, and beetles. The literature—if such a term be admis~ 
sible—of Egypt, was locked up in the impenetrable obscurity 
of a hieroglyphic alphahet ; and we presume, that the most fan- 
ciful of theorists would scarcely dream of hunting among thie 
papyn of Mizraim for the equivalents of Homer or of Plato. 
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The volumes before us—for they are worth finding a little 
fault with—appear to us liable to some slight censure on this 
account ; that they adopt, and perhaps exaggerate, those over- 
wrought notions of Egyptian refinement, which are sanctioned 
only by unsubstantial tradition, and contradicted by all that 
occurs in the shape of tangible circumstance. The Author 
has, indeed, taken the view which best suited his purpose, and 
he has worked up a tale, not only of great richness and mag- 
nificence, but of considerable interest. He has, however, 
done more than this; for he has mingled with his story, and 
condensed in the notes, an extensive and important series of 
facts and illustrations connected with the arts, history, and 
habits of the singular race that has furnished the principal 
agents in his romance. His book is highly valuable in this 
respect, and a little more discrimination, with a somewhat 
greater sobriety of style, would have added materially to its 
worth, 


‘ The sun was high in the horizon, and flamed with a radiance 
most intense, the air and sky sparkled with heat and light, when 
Sabacon and Rameses sought a shelter from its glorious but over- 
spat. beams m their favourite resort upon the borders of the Nile. 
t was constructed upon a vast and solid mound wits | the 
stream, and at the present instant presented a scene, such as Egypt 
could alone display. 

‘ The benign inundation of this beautiful and celebrated river had 
brought with its sacred streams its usual donative of enriching mould 
and fatness. Its height, now subsiding, had reached the usual mazi- 
mum of plenty, sixteen cubits; and the propitious favour of this 
great annual operation of the Nile filled every heart with gladness. 
From the borders of Ethiopia to its seven mouths, where its waters 
mix with the ocean, all the land rejoiced, contemplating that all- 
bounteous season which, after the retiring of its streams, pours forth 
abundance and enjoyment in a plenitude inexhaustible. Covered 
with its waters, the scene was an endless display of interesting and 
attractive objects. The appearance of the thickly studded towns and 
cities rising from the flood asin a vast sea; the glittering temples 
and obelisks insulated amid the wide-spreading inundation ; the papy- 
ring vessels and barks, crowded with happy and rejoicing mortals, 
who (which) floated on its surface, suggested no thought but that 
of universal happiness peculiarly the portion of this country. Under 
the protection of their tutelary river, Mizraim appeared the favourite 
of great Isis and her prototype Nature, and to have a talismanic 
exemption from those disturbances of seasons, that caprice of ele- 
ments, which, in less happy lands, too often lead famine and pesti- 
lence to their prey.’ Vol. I. p. 1, 2. 


- Such is the opening description of the aspect of Egypt in 
its high and palmy state, under the gentle sway of Ameno- 
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phis, a monarch whose amiable but unwarlike qualities are ill 
adapted to the crisis which is secretly but rapidly approach- 
ing. The Palli, the warlike possessors of Palestine, had for- 
merly held Egypt by the tenure of conquest; and, although 
expelled by the skill and valour of preceding monarchs, the 

were now, with increased resources, collecting, under the 
command of a brave and experienced commander, on the 
north-eastern frontier of the Delta, while a considerable num- 
ber of their countrymen who had been permitted to remain as 
peaceful sojourners, were ready to co-operate by a general 
insurrection. [In this state of things, the youths introduced in 
the passage just cited, enter on the scene of action. They 


‘ were the two sons of Sosis, the chief general and commander of 
the Egyptian forces, one of the bulwarks of its monarchy, equally 
respected by his king, and honoured by his people. Born in the 
caste of warriors, and descended from names highly distinguished 
for their devotedness to sacred Egypt, Sosis saw in their achieve- 
ments an example to emulate, which the trying events of his own 
career had brightly and nobly accomplished.’ 


Sabacon, the eldest, is athletic in frame, fierce and aspiring 
in spirit. The younger brother, though active, brave, and vi- 
gorous, is of a more graceful mould. Gentle in disposition, 
highly intellectual in character and in pursuit, he combined in 
himself all the qualities which make up the hero, and which 
enable him to protract the fall, and ultimately to achieve the 
deliverance of his country. 

Circumstances soon offered Rameses an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. He quells by his ability and valour a 
Pallic insurrection in Memphis, and avows his determination 
to encounter the mysterious terrors which beset the path of 
initiation into the sacerdotal order. He is prompted to this by 
his thirst for knowledge and his reverence for the gods. We 
cannot say that we think the Author quite so successful here 
as in other parts of his tale. The miserable charlatanism of 
the whole affair; the squib and cracker system of alternate 
blaze and darkness, noise and silence, the ‘ rosined lightning,’ 
the fac-simile thunders, earthquakes, cataracts, fiery rivers, 
illuminated goddesses, howling and scowling demons, gorgons 
and galanty shows—all these are but a Bartholemew-fair busi- 
ness after all, and required a different management from that 
which we find in the paragraphs before us. We have not now 
leisure to inquire, whether ancient authorities sanction the ge- 
neral outline of the description or not: if they do, it should 
have been given with greater simplicity ; if it be altogether 
fictitious, more use should have been made of the‘ palpable 
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‘obscure.’ Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ terrible shadows’ should have 
been freely worked into the ae ;—it should have been like 
the magnificent Angerstein Rembrandt, rich, glowing, mysteri- 
ous, with an interminable depth of shade around and beyond. 
Rameses, however, gets through it all with eclét, and thus 
enters upon public life under the most favourable auspices. 
In the mean time, the Palli, under the command of Salatis, 
gather in arms on the frontier. A battle is fought, in which 
Sabacon, a sort of Egyptian Prince Rupert, is victorious with 
his division, but entails, by his impetuosity, the defeat of his 
own countrymen. In a subsequent attempt to force the pas- 
sage of the Nile, Salatis is baffled by the exertions of Rameses, 
whose exploits excite his brother’s jealousy to such an excess, 
that, on the eve of the battle which is to decide the fate of 
Egypt, he is seized by the agents of Sabacon, immured in a 
sepulchre whence escape is impossible, and left to die. The 
battle is fought, and, through the absence of Rameses, is lost ; 
Sosis is killed; Sabacon, with a few followers, escapes to the 
fens of the Delta; Amenophis, completely panic-struck, col- 
lects all his remaining troops, and, with his priests and nobles, 
retires into Ethiopia; and the Palli burst upon the Nilotic pro- 
vinces in the full tide of successful invasion. At this moment 
Rameses, reieased by his friends, whom a wounded slave had 
directed to his place of confinement, re-appears on the scene, 
rallies the scattered soldiers whom he finds on his way, and 
makes a last desperate stand behind the ramparts of Memphis. 
Besieged by Salatis, after a fierce resistance with ineflicient 
means, the walls are carried by assault, and Rameses falls into 
the hands of Salatis, but, of course, escapes just at the mo- 
ment in which he is about to be put to death. And now come 
mences a complete harlequinade. Fire, earth, and water are 
made to assist Rameses in the critical minute. An amusing 
bustle is thus produced, but its effect is rather too pantomimic, 
and in some degree injurious to the more valuable instruction, 
of which the narrative is intended to be the vehicle. 

The whole series of transactions is, in fact, made subser- 
vient to the object which we have before adverted to. The 
sepulchres, labysinthe, temples, and excavations, with their 
various decorations, are incidentally described ; the habits 
and feelings of the people are worked into the adventures of 
the hero with much skill; and, with the abatements we have 
already suggested, the volumes may be considered as giving a 
well executed popular view of ancient Egypt. Labour has not 
been spared, nor has ability been wanting, in its production. 

e have already given a specimen of the Author’s talents for 
general painting. We shall now cite an example of more 
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specific delineation, in the description of the palace of Medi- 
net Haba. 


* Placed on the left bank of the Nile, a mound reaches to the very 
Libyan chain of mountains, from which elevation the palace com- 
mands the whole plain. Its battlements crown the walls towards the 
Nile ; and approaching it from royal Thebes, appears a gateway of 
colossal proportions, its cornice and facia sloping outward. A small 
gallery in front has its deities adorned with entwining leaves of vines 
and the appropriate ornaments of great Bacchus, highly revered in 
Egypt as in India and the countries of the East. An immense gate- 
way, 80 cubits in length, displays its front portal sculptured with the 
winged globe and serpents, shining in brightest colours. Standing 
by it is the small and solemn temple, its walls marked with the 
initiatory rites and sacred mysteries ; also fronting it is a rectangular 
basin, typical of the lake of the mysteries, containing the limpid 
waters, a type of renewed purity, and having at each corner the 
lion-headed statues of black basalt. ‘These superb buildings all pre- 
cede the magnificent pavilion of the king, which, rising on two 
stages, crowns the immense elevation, while two gateways, sculp- 
tured within and without, correspond witi two pyramidal towers : 
and all alike shine in hieroglyphic symbols, boldly etched, and 
strikingly graven on these ponderous walls. The blank windows have 
console frames, supported on two human figures pressed down and 
prostrate as captives, while the vacant space or niche above them 
displays warlike trophies of bronze and gold. In one compartment 
is portrayed a brilliant youthful form, as a winged genius, led by a 
conducting star to glory. The halls adjacent have their ceilings of 
the lozenge form, enriched with every dye of colour. An enormous 
gateway leads to a truly royal court, surrounded by colonnades, each 
pillar distinguished with the statue of Horus tne solar god. His 
countenance, so austere, yet mild, graven upon the caryatide forms, 
exhibits an impressive and monumental character, rendering this 
court most striking and sublime. The dress and vestments of the 
sculptured figures, bearing on their heads the ceilings of the length- 
Pi porticoes, are singularly rich. The architrave is highly elevated, 
and shows a series of basso-relievos most admirable, deeply cut in stone, 
indelible and unhurt by time ; above which is a noble cornice of the sa- 
cred scarabeus. Such was the entrance hall. Beyond it, through a gate- 
way, a perystile spread its lengthening pillars in dimensions so extensive 
and spacious, as to exceed any single feature of the great proportions 
even of Thebes. It had been from times remote, under the royal 
Pharoahs, the great audience-court of Egypt’s sovereigns. Even in 
this‘ land of wonders, its vastness and its grandeur must surprise. 
Caryatide columns of stupendous size, with ceilings representing the 
celestial firmament of a deep blue tinge and studded with stars; 
soffits of the hawk with wide extended wings ; the walls covered with 
sculptured paintings, displaying the initiatory pomp, numerous 
offerings to the gods, and victorious triumphs adorned with captives, 
chariots, and attendants; all shine in wondrous sculptres, deeply 
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graven on the walls. The lower walls display a row of gigantic 
deities, forming a scene altogether splendid and magnificent. Nu- 
merous apartments closed in imperviously and appropriated to the 
monarch’s private residence, concluded the line of building. No- 
thing can exceed the view which from these walls presents itself on 
every side. On the east, the mountains of Arabia bound the hori- 
zon; on the north-west, the Libyan chain of hills, wherein are ex- 
cavated, with incredible labour, the royal tombs and caverns of the 
Thebaide ; to the east spreads a wide plain, enamelled with the 
brightest verdure, green and refreshing to the eye ; and the glitter- 
ing spires and obelisks of Luxor and Karnak appear within its range. 
If the scenery without combines such interesting features, all within 
the courts is solemn, striking, and of singular grandeur, impressing 
admiration, from the magnificent scale on which the whole is planned,’ 


The denouement is prosperous. Amenophis, roused to a 
sense of his duties, advances with his army from Ethiopia; Sa- 
bacon takes the command, and a fierce conflict commences, 
which terminates in the complete rout of the Egyptians. At 
this decisive minute, Rameses, who has been sojourning in the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, making friends and allies among the 
neighbouring tribes, appears on the field at the head of a 
Libyan army and restores the day : he kills Salatis, under whose 
sword Sabacon has just fallen, embraces his dying brother, 
and is ultimately raised to the summit of happiness, in the 
possession of Nitocris—a little love-making is indispensible 
in a hero’s career—in the unbounded favour of his sovereign, 
and the love and admiration of his countrymen. 





Art. VIII. 1. For Missionaries after the Apostolic School, a Series of 
Orations. In Four Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. 
Part I. 8vo. pp- 132. Price 4s. London. 1825. 


2. An Expostulatory Letter to the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. Occa- 
sioned by his Orations for Missionaries after the Apostolical 
School. By William Orme. 8vo. pp. 76. London. 1825. 


\ 7HEN our Lord first sent forth his twelve apostles “ to 

the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” he bade them 
“ beware of men;” and, as indispensible qualifications for 
their arduous enterprise, he exhorted them to unite the wisdom 
(that is the caution and sagacity) of the serpent with the inof- 
fensiveness of the dove. Though invested with miraculous 
credentials, and sent forth under the immediate authority of 
their Lord, they were thus taught that nothing could super- 
sede the necessity of prudence in the discharge of their high 
commission. T hey were in the first instance to confine their 
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mission to their own countrymen, and not even to enter a 
Samaritan city. Among other directions given, therefore, 
they are enjoined not to provide themselves with either money 
or change of raiment, but to avail themselves of the hospitality 
which, as Jews, they were secure of meeting in every part of 
their own country, and which is still a feature of the customs 
of the East. Yet, even under such circumstances, placed as 
they would be like sheep in the midst of wolves, sheep trusted 
for the first time too from under the shepherd’s eye, they 
would stand in need of prudence as one prime requisite. 

A Christian Missionary entering a foreign, perhaps an un- 
civilized country in the present day, although he may be of 
the Apostolic school, must be admitted to be not precisely in 
the predicament of the twelve Apostles. Waiving his not be- 
ing indued with the power to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, and cast out devils,—endowments which would 
still ensure for their possessor, not merely the rites of hospi- 
tality, but the highest honours all over the East,—the very cir- 
cumstance of his being a foreigner among men of a strange 
tongue, must make an incalculable difference. Instead of 
Jews travelling wp, Jews in their own land and under the 
protection of the civil government, we have an English Pro- 
testant, for instance, entering a Mohammedan country like 
Persia, encountering a nation of idolatrous barbarians, as in 
the islands of the South Seas, or trusting himself in the in- 
terior of a savage continent among brutal hordes of Africans. 
In either of these cases, it would be hard to say what is the 
first qualification for a Missionary ; but prudence, the prudence 
of the serpent, would seem at all events not to be the last. 
Not so thinks the Rev. Edward Irving, 


‘I remember, in this metropolis, to have heard it uttered with 
great applause in a public meeting, where the heads and leaders of 
the sa, 08 world were present, “ If I were asked what was the 
first qualification for a Missionary, I would say prudence ; and what 
the second? prudence ; and what the third? still I would answer 
prudence.” trembled while I heard, not with indignation, but 
with horror and apprehension, what the end would be of a spirit 
which I have since found to be the presiding genius of our activity, 
the ruler of our ascendant. Now, if I read the eleventh chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, I find that from the time of Abel 
to the time of Christ, it was by faith that the cloud of witnesses 
witnessed their good confession and so mi htily prevailed ; which 
faith is there defined the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen; whereas prudence or expediency is the substance 
of things present, the evidence of things seen. So that faith and 
prudence are opposite poles in the soul, the one attracting to it all 
things spiritual and divine, the other all things sensual and earthly.’ 
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This most extraordinary passage occurs in the preface to an 
* Oration,’ the text or motto of which is furnished by the very 
passage in the tenth chapter of Matthew, in which our Lord 
urges the necessity of prudence upon his own Apostles. 

Vhen we came to this paragraph, we felt, we must confess 
little inclination to pursue Mr. Irving’s exposition of the Mis 
sionary Charter any further. A divine who can thus in the 
outset contradict and oppose the very spirit and letter of his 
text,—a reasoner who can take a word used in one sense, and 
argue against it in another, shuffling in the word expediency 
under a sort of parenthesis, to let us know that he does not 
mean by prudence what every body else does,—a moralist who 
can deprecate prudence as the antagonist of faith,—such a 
man may be an Orator, but he has much, very much to learn 
before he can be qualified to assume the impassioned and au- 
thoritative tones of a Reformer, or take the Censor’s chair. 

That Mr. Irving’s meaning is good, and his intentions up- 
right, we harbour not the slightest doubt ; but his imagination 
sadly misgoverns his judgement. He has taken up the idea, 
not altogether without foundation, that some of our Missionary 
Societies have, in their appeals to the public, adopted a tone 
too much in unison with the well known maxim, em, fac rem, 
aliguo modo rem. * Money, money, money,’ he says, ‘ is the 
‘universal cry. Mammon hath gotten the victory, and may 
‘say triumphantly—nay, he may keep silence, and the ser- 
‘vants of Christ will say it for bim—‘ Without me ye can do 
‘nothing.’ ’ ‘lhere has been, we must admit, too much of 
this; there has been an appearance, at least, of laying more 
stress on the funds than on the workmen, as if missionaries 
could easily be obtained, were but the money raised. What 
money can do towards the evangelization of the world, has 
been, we think, over-rated; and expenditure has almost been 
confounded with success. This seems to be at least the idea 
which has presented itself to Mr. Irving’s mind. Now, had 
he followed out this thought into its natural bearings, oue 
would have imagined that this Oration, in which the Preacher 
undertakes to ‘counsél the counsellors, to judge the judges, 
‘and prophesy to one of the great witnesses of the Church,’ 
would have had for its scope and purpose, to impress on Mis- 
sionary Societies at large the duty of cherishing more assidu- 

ously the humble, dependent spirit of faith, and of imploring 
more fervently the influences of the Holy Spirit, without whose 
efficient concurrence, the money and the complicated instru- 
Mentality will all be of no avail. We could wish that this 
topic were more frequently and earnestly pressed upon the at- 
tention of all‘ patrons, presidents, guardians, olfice-bearers, 
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‘ and friends of the Missionary cause.’ But if this was Mr. 
Irving’s first intention, something has strangely interposed be- 
tween his purpose and his performance. Scarcely a word of 
this kind do we meet with. It is not the Missionary Society, 
but the Missionary, that is charged with a departure from the 
Apostolic model. It is the drift of the whole Oration, to hold 
up the Missionary after the Apostolical school in contrast with 
the modern Missionary. ‘The only conclusion which the reader 
can draw is, that it is from our Missionaries that the cry pro- 
ceeds,—‘ Money, money, money;’ that ¢hey are the men in 
whom prudence has triumphed over faith, a love of this world 
over the anticipation of things unseen and eternal. Would 
Mr. Irving coolly maintain that this is a characteristic of 
modern Missionaries? Did prudence and calculation and ex- 
pediency form the ruling principle, the besetting sin of Henry 
Martyn or of John Smith? Is it prudence that tempts one Mis- 
sionary to the West Indies, another to the snows of Labrador; 
that induces a third to sit down among the Hottentots, anda 
fourth to cultivate an acquaintance with the anthropophagi of 
New Zealand? Yes, Mr. lrving informs us, that all these mis- 
sionary undertakings have been governed by expediency. The 
Institutions of the day, 


‘instead of going about to seek men who were advanced in faith 
to the height of the undertaking, have gone about to reduce the un- 
dertaking to the measure of an ordinary faith, and have attracted to 


the service many who were hardly fit for a pastoral care in the 


Church at home, much less for laying the foundation of Christian em- 
pire abroad.’ 


Here we have a direct attack, one of a grossly calumniatory 
nature, upon the character of the Missionaries generally, who 
have been employed by the different societies. ‘ It ill becomes,’ 
indignantly remarks Mr. Orme, ‘ any individual who wishes 
‘ well to the cause,—who enjoys “‘ the fat and convenient 
things” of the metropolis of England, to use the language of 
‘ disparagement concerning the labours and the sacrifices of 


‘ men, whose work is with the Lord, and the recompense of 
* that work with their God.’ 


‘ Those who take their estimate of Missionary undertakings from 
your statements, will naturally conclude, that Missionaries are regular 
placemen, mercenary hired servants, mere stipendiaries, who engage 
in the work rather from love of the reward, than from love to the 
work itself. How different the state of matters is, it is unnecessary for 
me to shew. Had you spent some of the time in the reading of the Re- 
ports of the Societies, or in acquiring a practical knowledge of what 
takes place, which you have spent in retirement, constructing para- 
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phs charged with invective and misrepresentation, you might have 
rendered some service to the cause of Christ. It is exceedingly pain- 
ful to be obliged to meet such language from one who wishes to be 
considered ** a true friend to the work.” 

« You speak of those who are engaged, as having every thing pro- 
vided for them, independent of the people. You say, the Missionary 
« hath done well to land upon the shores of the enemy, for the eman- 
cipation of which he is to contend, but it is cowardly that he hath all 
things so well provided for retreat. He should have burnt his ships, 
and cast the scabbard of his sword away, and trusted in the goodness 
of his cause, his Leader’s good conduet, sufficient wisdom, and all-con- 
quering power.” Now, good Sir, in what state were the Missionaries 
inthe South Sea Islands, when the mast of the Duff receded from their 
view? Where then was the preparation for retreat? Where is the 
sword which protects the servant of Christ in the wild Bushman coun- 
try, or among the Caffres, or when crossing the Great Desert, as our 
countryman John Campbell did several times? What human grap- 
ling irons are of avail to the Moravian Missionaries, in ‘ the region 
of thick-ribbed ice??? What protection can the Missionaries in Bur- 
mah, or Madagascar, or the Sandwich Islands enjoy, but the protec- 
tion of Christ? Indeed, throughout the heathen world, all the pro- 
tection and provision which we could make for Christian men who 
labour in them, would be of little avail, did they not enjoy the good- 
will of the people among whom they live. To talk of all things being 
provided for them by us, as if they were placed in circumstances which 
render it unnecessary to live by faith, and impossible to display Chris- 
tian zeal and self-denial, is the greatest misapprehension into which it 
is possible to fall.’ 


If,then, there be any foundation for Mr. Irving’s contemp- 
tuous estimate of some of the individuals who have engaged in 
the Missionary service, no one who knows any thing about the 
matter will say, that the temptation held out has been too 
great, the bribe too high; that these Societies do too much for 
theiragents, and require too little from them. Men of faith 
they would need be, if such they are not, for they have adven- 
tured upon an enterprise which will require the whole of the 
Christian armour, and in which, were Mr. Irving to engage, he 
would find, perhaps, his own measure of faith somewhat too 
small. But, perhaps, at no time have our Missionary Societies 
discovered more solicitude about the character of their agents, 
than of late. Mr. Orme asks: ‘ Are Carey, and Thomas, and 
‘ Marshman, and Chamberlain, and Ward, and other distin- 
* guished individuals of the Baptist Mission to be considered as 
“men of ordinary faith? Are Vanderkemp, and Milne, and 
‘ Skinner, and Morrison, and Townley, and Smith, and many 
‘ others, engaged, or spent, in the service of the London Socie- 
‘ ty, men of ordinary enterprise or devotedness ?” Mr. Irving 
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cannot say these individuals are exceptions to his remark ; he 
bas aot excepted them ; and if he had, his representation would 
still have been wide of the truth, for we take upon ourselves to 
say, that these men are specimens of British Missionaries, and 
not exceptions. To whom he alludes as forming the ‘ many’ 
who were unfit for a pastoral charge at home, it is impossible to 
say. Surely he would not dare bring forward such a charge on 
mere hearsay. He would not lend himself to the credulous 
repetition of some stale calumny invented by the enemies of 
Missions. While he was in Scotland, he must have become 
acquainted, we imagine, with some persons of this low and un- 
worthy description. We cannot think so lightly of his veracity 
as to suppose he would ground his indictment upon invention. 
Nevertheless, as he has clearly mistaken the origin of the evil, 
so, he has most assuredly exaggerated the evil itself, and his 
statement is both a misrepresentation and a libel—a libel im- 


plicating the characters of men, in contrast with whom the 
Orator sinks into insignificance. 


We do not deem it necessary to follow Mr. Irving through 
all his theological and critical blunders; they are ably exposed 
and refuted by Mr. Orme. His interpretation of Scripture is 
as eccentric as that of Dr. Hawker, from whom, possibly, he has 


borrowed the novel idea, that the “ son of peace,” Luke x. 6, 
is our Lord himself. 


‘ Before their steps proceeded an invisible minister called the Son 
of Peace, who settled in these worthy habitations, and made the souls 
of the inmates ready for the Apostles of the kingdom of peace. This 
Son of Peace is no other than the Prince of Peace, who sealed his in- 
structions to his missionaries, and concluded his incarnate ministry 
with these words: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of 
the world :”’ the same who appeared to Cornelius in a dream, when he 
directed him to Peter, and who advertised Peter of the approach of 
the Messengers, after he had prepared him for their coming who di- 
rected ae to the Eunuch while he crossed the Desert, and caught 
him away when his work was done : who appeared to Paul as he jour- 
neyed to Damascus, and afterwards in the likeness of a Macedonian, 
invited his blessed steps to our quarter of the globe, saying, “* Come 
over and help us.” And, to this day, wherever the true and faithful 
Missionary proceedeth in the faith of Christ, this same Son of Peace 
goeth before his footsteps, and standeth him instead of sealed letters, 
forerunner, and guide, instead of safe conduct and welcome, and 
every thing else with which the prudence of men would furnish his 

erilous way ; without dependence upon which Child of Peace, the 

lissionary is a vagrant and a vagabond upon the earth ; being de- 
pendent upon whom, he is the most gracious legate of Heaven, never 
to return to heaven without accomplishing the high and holy intention 
for which he is commissioned of heaven to go forth unto the nations.’ 
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That the angel of God who appeared to Cornelius was our 
Lord, neither Cornelius, nor St. Peter, nor the Author of the 
Book of Acts appears to have had the lightest suspicion ; much 
less did St. Paul, who bad been favoured with the repeated 
sight of his ascended Saviour, recognise him under the dis-' 
guise of a Macedonian. By what process, Mr. Irving has 
arrived at this extraordinary information, does not appear. 
We have his ipse dizit : with that his hearers must be content. 
His confounding the apostolic mission and authority with the 
office of an ordinary missionary or evangelist, is a more serious 
error, 

‘I have been accustomed to think,’ says Mr. Orme, ‘ that it was 
essential to the office of an apostle, that its holder should «* have seen 
the Lord ,” thathe should be chosen by Jesus for a witness; that he 
should be capable of giving certain signs or proofs of his apostle- 
ship; that he should be the organ of revealing the will of Christ ; 
that he should possess the power of binding and loosing, of retaining 
and forgiving the sins of men. Am I right in ascribing these prero- 
gatives to the apostles, Sir, or do we in general think more highly 
of the apostolic office than we ought to think of it? Or is it possible, 
that in order to support a favourite and chimerical notion, that of 
making a missionary something that he is not, and never can be, 
you have wantonly stripped the apostles of Christ of the high and ex- 
clusive honours and faculties which belong to them? But, indeed, 
after telling us, as you have done in your Orations, that you look on 
the assemblies of the Church of Scotland “ with like satisfaction,” 
as to the meeting of the college of the Apostles mentioned in the 


Book of the Acts, 1 am prepared for any extravagance on this 
subject.’ 


Mr. Irving professes himself to be a warm friend to every 
Missionary Society. ‘ If I forget them in my prayers, private 
‘ or public,’ he says, ‘ may my right hand forget her cunning : 
if I fail to contribute my mite to their support, may the 
‘ Lord’s providence cease to provide for me and mine!’ We 
wish Mr. Irving would leave off taking his oath on occasions 
which do not call for it. We believe him to be sincere, but 
very wrong-headed. The effect of his sermon is assuredly the 
reverse of what we must imagine to have been his design. 
Had he wished to dissuade the religious public from con- 
tributing to the support of these institutions,—had it been his 
aim to weaken, cripple, or ruin every existing society, what 
more could he have said or done, than have held out the 
representation, that their plans are ‘imperfect and immature,’ 
their agents utterly unfit bor the service, their principles en- 
tirely opposite to the Missionary charter, their funds already 
superfluous? He tells the rich, in effect, that they may with 
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hold their money, the wise, that they should refrain from 
countenancing so unscriptural a scheme. If this be a friend 
of Missions, what is an enemy? Yet, Mr. Irving claims to 
be taken ‘ as a true friend to the work in which they are en- 
‘gaged.’ ‘ Let them judge me,’ he says, ‘ in the spirit of love, 
‘ not of bitterness or strife. Is it in the spirit of love that 
he has judged his brethren? * Thou that teachest another, 
‘ teachest thou not thyself?’ 

Whether Mr. Irving will give us credit for it, or not, our 
feelings towards him have hitherto been those only of cor- 
diality and kindness, accompanied with anxiety that he should 
justify the hopes we have entertained of his future eminence, 
We have looked to see him outgrow his juvenilities, and have 
thought, that as his judgement ripened, the exuberant efflo- 
rescence of his imagination would fall off; that he would lay 
aside his affectation and his haughty airs, the mere boyishness 
of the mind, and, by study and self-discipline, mellow into 
greatness. His extreme injudiciousness, however, as displaved 
throughout this publication, makes us fear that his mind has 
done growing, that we have seen him at his best. If so, let 
him beware lest he degenerate ; lest his noble hardihood as a 
preacher, misdirected, should become insufferable dogmatism, 
—his zeal, untempered by the meckness of Christ, run out 
into harshness. Yet, Mr. Irving is spoken of by all his ac- 
quaiutance as a very amiable man tn social intercourse. How 
much is it to be regretted, that, in the character of a minister 
of Christ, he should exhibit so little brotherly kindness and 
charity! But we will yet hope better things of him, believing, 
as we do, that his errors are those of judgement, not of the 
heart. The present Oration is dedicated to Mr. Coleridge, 
whom the Preacher professes to have found more profitable to 
his faith in orthodox doctrine, to his spiritual understanding of 
the word of God, and to his right conception of the Christian 
church, than any or all of the men with whom he has enter- 
tained friendship and conversation. We were sorry to read this, 
—sorry, we mean, for Mr. Irving’s sake, because we regard 
Mr. Coleridge, though a delightful Jecturer and monologist, as 
well as a profound thinker and man of learning, yet, as a 
very inadequate and unsafe expositor and guide in matters of 
faith. Though profound, he 1s any thing rather than a clear 
thinker, (for a man who thinks clearly, will write clearly,) and 
though a most valuable library in himself, he would be a most 
vicious model. Coleridge in the pulpit, more especially Cole- 
ridge at second-hand, would be intolerable. No,—if Mr. 
Irving would not go down to posterity with the Henleys and 
the Fordyces of other days, whatever delight he may take in 
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listening to his philosophic friend’s commentaries on Hobbes, 
Shakspeare, Grotius, Leighton, and all things knowable and 
unknowable,—he must, for spiritual understanding and the re- 
plenishment of his faith, learn of a Greater Master and in 
another school. Nav, for spiritual profit and right conceptions 
of the Christian Church, we will venture to refer him to a man 
far below Mr. Coleridge in learning, in fancy, in genius, but 
far his superior in wisdom and spiritual understanding. A 
Sermon is now lying before us, delivered at an annual general 
meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society; having for its 
subject, ‘ the Christian Spirit which is essential to the triumph 
‘ of the kingdom of God.’ The Preacher’s name is Christo- 
pher Anderson.* Whether he is an orator, we know not; or 
a philosopher, we know not; but he is evidently a man well 
qualified to ‘ counsel the counsellors, and judge the judges,’ 
and whose spirit and temper Mr. Irving will do well to emulate. 
A few paragraphs from this sermon will form no inappropriate 
sequel to this article. 


‘In promoting the interests of the kingdom of God, it is not less 
necessary that we unite and proceed in a spirit of selfabasement, of 
self-denial, and of self-annihilation. 

‘Tunite these three, not only because they all stand opposed to 
— and sordid self, but because each of them has an important 

earing on the duty here enjoined by the Saviour; and each of them 
has with the others, a sympathetic connection. The first, Self-abase- 
ment, has an especial reference to Him in whose service we engage. 
The second, Self-denial, is essential to the worxK which he calls us to 
perform. And the third, Self-annihilation, refers to the work when 
FINISHED, or to every STAGE in the progress of that work. 

‘ As for self-abasement, in producing such a disposition, God for- 
gets not our good, but ultimately he has in view the advancement of 
his kingdom. He commences, however, with our good. When a 
few individuals unite under a sense of their unworthiness and collec. 
tive inability, with a view to promote the purity, the union, and the 
extension of the kingdom of God, it is certain that they are on the 
way to elevation, at least another day, both in this world and that 
which is to come. “ To him that hath shall more be given.” “ They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” God, 
however, weil knows that, in all elevations, there is a tendency to 
self-importance ; a tendency to intoxication and derangement, if not 
destruction. Hence the drowning of Pharaoh, the Serdupeeien of 


—— 





*“ The Christian Spirit which is essential, &c. A Discourse 
delivered June 23, 1824. By Christopher Anderson.” 8vo. Price 
Is.6d. London. 1824. 
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Nebuchadnezzar, the awful end of Herod! With all those saints, 
therefore, whom Jehovah intends for usefulness and reward in his 
kingdom, he begins by leading them through a course of self-abase- 
ment. Even when he has bestowed upon them only a glimpse of 
their future eminence and value as agents in his hand, he has imme- 
diately called for a cloud to darken their immediate prospects. 
What became of Joseph after he had dreamt his dreams? What 
became of Moses after he thought that his brethren would have un- 
derstood that God, by his means, would deliver the children of Israel ? 
What became of David after he was anointed to be king over Israel ? 
What became of Paul after he was caught up into the third heaven ? 
Nay, as though to this rule there should be no exception, if I migist 
be permitted to instance one more than human, where there could 
exist no such tendency as that to which I have adverted, what becanie 
of God’s own Son, immediately after the Father had proclaimed him 
his Beloved, and the Holy Spirit descended and lighted upon him? 
Was he not driven by the Spirit into the wilderness, among the wild 
beasts, where forty days he was tempted of the devil? 

‘In consonance with this idea, you may see the twelve apostles 
individually led, side by side with their Master, through all his abase- 
ment. They were to be employed to lay the foundation of this king- 
dom, but not as soon as they were called. ‘Though drawn from the 
humblest vale of life, he saw that they were influenced by a spirit 
directly the reverse of self-abasement, especially towards each other ; 


and the display of this spirit is distinctly noted down in the book of 


God, for the monition of future ages, and the government of all suc- 
cessive attempts to propagate Christianity. ‘There had been a strife 
among them, which should be the greatest, and even the parents of 
these poor Galileans had caught the infection; nay, they went on 
and persisted, till they actually were so intoxicated with the tmagi- 
nary prospect before them, as to inquire of Jesus himself, «| which 
should be the greatest?’’ All this the Saviour habitually repress- 
ed, and upon this he frowned; yet still we find these men aiming 
after distinction and the mastery. But observe them, so long as they 
retained this disposition, and see whether their Lord did nut cau- 
tiously employ them. No such command did he then give them, a8 
that which he delivered after his death; nor did he permit them to 
go out into the world, till they were effectually laid low and humbled 
by the down-pouring of his own Spirit. 

« To the kingdom of God, the benefits derived from such humbling 
of its subjects, are incalculable ; this mysterious process being of 
service and value long atter it has ceased. Were the trials of Joseph 
of no value in forming his temper and talents, when God had made 
him “ Lord of all Bgypt,”? so that he might “ bind the Egyptian prin- 
ces at his pleasure, and teach her senators wisdom ?”’ Did the forty 
years which Moses spent at the back of Mount Horeb, not fit him for 
the forty years which followed? And were the self-denied wander- 
ings of the fishermen of Galilee after their meek and lowly Guide, 
of little value to them, when the holy Spirit was afterwards teaching 
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them all things, and bringing all things to their remembranice, even 
whatsoever he had said unto them? 

‘In the whole procedure of the Messiah especially, we behold an 
invariable regard to what might be styled his favourite maxim: “ He 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.”” Yes, my brethren, he wished these, his immediate 
followers, as he does us, to understand, that in casting about for the 
proper objects of promotion, the eye of Omniscience regards not so 
much the number of talents, nor the comparative publicity with 
which the individual is invested ; but looking downward, till it arrives 
at the individual who, from genuine humility, has taken the lowest 
room, to such a one the King of heaven invariably says, “ Go up 
higher ;”? and if this individual, thus exalted, is éver to advance even 
a single step in the ladder of promotion, it can only be by an increase 
of this heavenly grace.’ 

‘ Lastly [ remark, that the interests of this kingdom can only be 
advanced in the spirit of wisdom, 

‘« Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, have ofttimes no 
connection ;” and if an illustration of this maxim is wanted more 
striking than another, it isto be found in the kingdom of God: 
since, in attempting to advance this cause, not only does the wisdom 
of this world appear to be foolishness with God, but so does even the 
knowledge of his own word, except it be associated with wisdom. 
« The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way ;” and if this 
is requisite to the individual in his path to glory, how much more so 
when he is endeavouring to promote the well-being or the extension 
of the whole household of faith. 

‘ With reference to the best interests of social and civil life, wisdom 
has been divided into three kinds; the wisdom of behaviour, the 
wisdom of business, and the wisdom of government. The first of 
these, the wisdom of behaviour, men of great talents and learning 
are often observed to despise, as below their notice. In the last, the 
wisdom of government, as it regards political economy, they have 
been found greatly to excel; while, in the wisdom of business, they 
have not unfrequently exposed themselves to the ridicule of far in- 
ferior minds. Now each of these, the men who unite to promote 
the spread of Christianity ought to possess ; and in these they must 
excel, if ever they are to succeed extensively, and continue to pros- 
per. This may seem a hard saying, but it is worthy of God, that his 
cause should require the exercise of such virtue. . 

‘ The wisdom of behaviour is soon found to be a gift which cometh 
down from above, and cannot be acquired at any of the schools, 
“ The wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.” Here, you observe, the dispositi- 
ons are mainly referred to, and these Jead directly to the wisdom of 

haviour. This:modification of wisdom is in every instance to bé 
sought, and sought from above; and the more so,-since by it alone 
can the wisdom of business and of government in the church be ac- 
quired. The truth is, that the gentler virtues of Christianity, in- 
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cluded in the wisdom of behaviour, require a protector ; and this is 
to be found, not in power, not in fortitude, nor in cunning, (for 
no cunning man is truly wise,) but in the exercise of a nobler dispo- 
sition,—heavenly wisdom.’ 

* * “ % * 


‘Oh! when rearing up this goodly fabric, and endeavouring to 
extend its limits, could we but daily observe the example and de- 
portment of our heavenly Master when laying its foundations, then, 
at last, would many a man measure “ wisdom by simplicity, strength 
by suffering, dignity by lowliness.” At such a time, it might be 
said of many an individual, he “ accounts it first to be last, some- 


thing to be nothing, and reckons himself of great command in that 
he is a servant.” ’ 





Art. IX. 1. Select Poetry, chiefly on Subjects connected with Religion. 
$2mo. pp. 160. London. Seeley. 1825. 


2. Sacred Poetry. Fourth Edition. 32mo. pp. 352. Edinburgh, 1825. 


3. The Sabbath Harp: A Selection of Sacred Poetry. By the Rev. 
J. East, M.A. A New Edition. 24mo. pp. 452. Bristol. 


yp HE increasing demand for publications of this description 

would seem to indicate one of two things ; that either the 
taste for poetry is spreading among religious readers, ora relish 
for sacred themes among the lovers of poetry. Either Poetry 
is growing more religious, or Religion more poetical. To a cer- 
tain extent, we are willing to believe, both positions may be 
true. Assuredly, at no period in our literature could there be 
numbered among contemporary writers, so many contributors 
to the national stock of sacred poetry as at the present. For 
although, when we have wala Montgomery, Milman, and 
Bernard Barton as at the head of our sacred poets, and referred 
to the Hebrew Melodies of Lord Byron and the Sacred Lyrics 
of Moore, we have mentioned every name of high rank or 
general popularity; yet, the minor writers are extremely nu- 
merous, to whom we are indebted for scattered or fugitive 
pieces equal sometimes in poetical merit to almost any thing 
that has proceeded from more illustrious pens. On the other 
hand, the standard of taste in what is called the religious 
world, appears to have undergone some alteration for the better. 
Sternhold. and Hopkins retain possession of only a few cathe- 


dral or collegiate churches; and even Tate and Brady have, 
to a very great extent, given way before the practice of intro- 
ducing private selections of psalms and hymns for public wor- 
ship. In Dissenting congregations, where Dr. Watts has been 
losing ground almost in proportion as he has been gaining on 
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tae church, we cannot say that the subject matter of our 
salmody has exhibited any improvement in point of taste. 
Most of our Supplements and Appendices are filled with a 
mass of trashy compositions as inferior to the psalms and 
hymns of Dr. Watts in every respect, as the tunes to which 
they are sung are to the music of our old masters. But we 
must not allow these collections to be taken as a criterion of 
the present state of poetical and religious taste. The press, 
which is a fairer test, undoubtedly indicates that some improve- 
ment has taken place. Magazine poetry has always been pro- 
verbial for its inanity ; and perhaps the Evangelical Magazine, 
the Gospel Magazine, the Baptist Magazine, &c. &c., have 
never sunk in this respect below the mediocrity-mark of the 
Gentleman’s, the Lady’s, and the Universal. Nay, in the most 
indifferent of religious rhymings, there are to be found such 
things as ideas and just sentiments, which more than counter- 
balance the smoother versification and more ornate diction of 
the unmeaning odes, elegies, and sonnets, which have nothin 
but their poetical form to recommend them. A wenhietal 
change, however, has of late taken place in the character of 
our periodical publications. What the Great Unknown. has 
achieved in another department of our literature, by exploding 
the vapid and impure productions of the Minerva Press, Camp- 
bell’s Magazine, Blackwood’s, and some others, have done by 
introducing a superior manufacture of poetry. A new ambi- 
tion has seized the purveyors of periodical wisdom and enter- 
tainment; and the immortality of a month is no longer con-- 
ceded, so liberally as formerly, to the crowd of amateur contri- 
butors. Look again to the columns of our ee or to 
the annual pocket-books, and the same symptoms of improve- 
ment are discernible. Now, if this new impulse has not yet 
reached the conductors of our religious works, it is inevitable 
that they must eventually yield to it. In fact, there is a con- 
siderable stir just now among them, one after another putting 
forth the promise of amendment under the title of a new 
series; and a new competitor has just started, giving us, in 
the specimen Number, lines by Lord Byron and Coleridge! 
We like all these demonstrations of activity. Such exertions, 
indeed, are abundantly necessary in order to keep pace with 
the march of knowledge and the diffusion of intelligence 
among us. Our Mechanics’ Magazines and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, the effects of which are beginning to excite, in certain 
quarters, both jealousy and alarm, supply a new motive to (we 
will not say counteractive zeal, but) corresponding exertion on 
the part of the friends of religion. Neither Bible Societies, 
hor Tract Societies, nor Sunday Schools, will of themselves 
212 
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meet the wants, or guard the morals of the rapidly extending 
clatsof' readers and thinkers among the lower and middling 
¢lasges. If the press be not secured, and ‘efficiently worked by 
the frends of religion, all other measures will be inadequate. | 

We rejoice then to perceive, in this respect, some signs of 
improvement. Both the publications and the re-publications 
of a religious nature which are now daily issuing from the 
press, must be admitted, we think, to average higher in the 
scale of literary and intellectual excellence, than those which 
obtained a ready sale twenty or thirty years ago. We by no 
means intend to assert that a large proportion is not still a ve 
indifferent material ; but, upon the whole, both the poetry and 
the prose which are now brought to market, are of an im- 
proved stamp, shewing that the value of mind has fallen, that 
talent has, in all departments become echeaper,—the necessary 
result of the diffusion of education and the intellectual ad- 
vancement of society. 

But we must now confine our remarks to one particular class 
of publications,—that which comes under the head of Sacred 
Poetry ; and which forms a most important medium of popular 
instruction. It has justly been-remarked by the Author of 
some judicious “ Thoughts on Psalmody,’* that * unsound 
* doctrine cannot be propagated in any mode which is more 
‘ ee ange and seriously prejudicial than in the form of 

hymns. Extemporaneous prayers and discourses from the 
pulpit may be heard and forgotten, Printed sermons are 
read by comparatively few, and by still fewer remembered. 
But hymns are read and repeated by the young and old of all 
ranks and degrees, and are handed down in print from one 
generation to another. From their brevity and rhythm the 
are easily learnt by heart, and long retained, while, in their 
poetical qualities, they resemble distilled essences, which are 
powertul and deleterious in proportion as they are concen- 
trated. Passion, which constitutes the vital spirit of poetry, 
is more condensed in the lyrical species than -in any other; 
and the full force of it may operate in hymns, (especially 
when that force is increased by the power of music,) al- 
though in finished excellence they fall infinitely below the 
ancient Greek odes to which Bishop Lowth attributes such 


extraordinary influence, both moral and political, on the 
populace.’ 
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* * Thoughts on the Music and Words of Psalmody, as at 
in Use among the Members of the Church of England. | By the 
Rev, Rann Kennedy, A. M.” &c, 8vo. London. 1821. | 








Sacred Poetry.’ Jaz. 
There is scarcely a work, we imagine,.in the Raglis jans: 
uage, which has exerted a more powerful influence: than Dits 
Wiatts's Psalms and Hymns. The Founder of Methodism paid 
the highest tribute to their merit and efficiency when he supes4 
seded them by his own collection. It was felt that, without a 
hymn-book of its own, Wesleyanism would make compara: 
tively slow progress. The multiplication of collections .aud 
selections has gone very. far to divide and f{ntter away ‘the 
specific influence of any single book ; and we are not sure 
whether poetry in general may not decline in influence as it is 
increased in quantity. The etlect of some few poems or hymns 
well conned and often recurred to, is incalculably greater than 
that of a body of poetry; which distracts, while it pleases by 
its variety. The attachment which used to be felt to the hymn- 
book, has been sensibly weakened since the introduction of so 
many new collections. Still) however, sacred poetry does and 
will exert a potent moral influence ; and the extensive circula- 
tion which such volumes as these before us are sure to obtain, 
give them an importance far beyond their size or the intrinsic 
merit of the compilation. 
We think, it was Goldsmith who once received from one. of 
his employers in the trade, two thousand pounds for a compila- 
tion which he executed in a few months. On its being re* 
marked to him, that he had earned his money very easily, »he 
replied, ‘ Yes, but I have been twenty years qualifying myself 
‘ todo it.’ Nothing seems more easy than to make what is 
called a Selection ; the labour is trifling, and seems to require 
only an ordinary share of common sense. Yet, how comes it, 
that, from the Elegant Extracts duwnwards, we have not a 
good selection of poetry in the language. This task, which 
invites by: its apparent facility, is found to be one of real difli- 
culty, and to require a very rare union of taste, judgement, 
and extensive reading. It is a common remark, that tastes 
ditfer,—that a poem that pleases one person, does not please 
another; and thus, selections are in general made on the prin- 
ciple of pleasing all tastes, poems being chosen or rejected, 
less on the ground of their merit than their popularity. Sonie 
poems are admitted for the sake of their subject, others! ds 
specimens of the author, others again out of complment to 
some living writer, and many under the idea of making thie 
collection snfficiently various or complete. When, in addition 
to all this, we take into account the probable share in de- 
termining the selection, assignable to chance or caprice, we 
shall see how far from surprising it is, that most poetical col- 
lections exhibit so much the appearance of an arbitrary medley 
formed upon no intelligible principle. 
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OF the litde volumes before 1, the first is distinguished 
its typographical beauty, which will of itself, we doubt 
ensure its circulation. The poems are arranged according to 
the rank which the names of their respective Orb hold in 
the alphabet, beginning at A—Addison, and ending with We 
Wotton, the place of Z being occupied by Anonymous. There 
is something facetious in this,—tuv see the Princess Amelia 
followed by Mr. Bowring, Burns nodding to Bowdler, Dod- 
dridge pairing off ‘With’ Dryden, and Quarles with Prior. In 
the Contents, the poems are to be found represented by their 
tirst lines ; but there is no thdewx to the'subjects. The selection 
is not altogether bad, inasmucl as idst of the poems are of sv- 
perior merit, and have probably ‘been ‘chosen on account of 
their pure and pious tendency’; bet ‘that it has been formed 
without either distinct plan or dtte consideration, is sufficiently 
obvious. Insertion, for istanee, is given to an indifferent 
hymn of Doddridge’s, a dogerél one under the name of De 
Fleury, three by Miss Caroliiie Fry,;'two by Madame Guion, 
and one by Hart, while we have only ‘part of a psalm from Dr. 
Watts, and two sonnets of Milton’s. An exquisite little poem 
by Herbert is given with additions and alterations as tasteless 
as they are unwarrantable. Aguinst this ser of mis-citation, 
we must protest with all our authority. Handel once asked'a 
bad musician, whose musi¢ he was performing. * Handel's,’ was 
the reply. ‘ Handel’s! you dog, if you say so again, I will 
‘ break your fiddle about your ears.’ Handel was a choleric 
German, but we think that even the saintly Herbert would 
have been provoked to find his rhythm marted, his phrases 
clipped, and his sense altered, as they have been by this Edi-— 
tor, to say nothing of the following exquisite piece of doggtet 
attached to the other stanzas : 


‘ Be wise then, Christian, while you may, 
For swiftly time is Aying + 

The thoughtless man that laughs to-day, 

To-morrow will be dying.’ 


If such liberties are taken with the mighty dead, minor liv- ‘ 
ing poets must not feel surprise, although they may reasonably 
comphiin, at having their compositions dis-composed with equal 
fre Ori. In the Edinburgh Collection, some ingenious per- 
son’ tas’ taken some stanzas written in reply to H. K. White's 
beautifal little poem entitled Solitude, and improved them by 
patchmg on two other stanzas, which have no sort of con- 
nexion with the sentiment, and are certainly not recommended 
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by any intrinsic excellence. ‘The poem, as .it ‘campe’ from’ ‘the 
Weiter, begins, modys. ait 


* But, art thou thus indeed alone ?’ et alt 
lustead of this, we have, asa prefatory stanza, “ 
«* Child of the dust, I heard thee mourn: 

« Will God forsake, and not return? 
“ Unheal’d my wounils, my woes unknown, | 
« Down to the grave I’ sink alone.” ” 


f/ 


The reader is hereby led to suppose, that. the * child of the 
‘dust, to wit, Kirke White, bad, uttered such language of 
complaint ; whereas there is, nothing of the kind in his poem, 
and there was consequently nothing, of the kind in the reply. 
The third stanza is also. an, interpolation. Now, if-a person 
chooses to amuse himself ijn this,way. the least he can do, is, 
honestly to avow his own improvements. To make the original 
writer responsible for tasteless and objectionable additions, by 
allixing his name_to the whole, is not consistent with either 
fairness, good. manners, or integrity: 

Mr. East has indulged himself in similar liberties. He thinks 
that he can improve, the poems.of, Cowper. Hisis: a sort’ ‘of® 
poetical scrap-book, made up pf shreds,and patches of poetry.” 
Thus, we have, in one place, the,last three. verses of Cowper's 
well-known hymn, 


‘ There is a fountain fill’d with blood,’ 


printed as a complete poem, with the name of Newton affixed 
to it.; In another place, we have the last two verses of the 
same hymn printed with variations ; and in this mutilated form, 
they are restored to their real Author. The last verse is given 
thus : 


‘’Tis strung—hark! all Creation hears ! 
Attun’d by power divine, 

To sound through everlasting years, 
No other name but thine.’ 


The idea that all Creation would be engaged in listeni rat 
to his harp, was certainly never entertained by the h % 
spirit of Cowper. We have not detected many offences of this. ' 
kind in the ‘ Sabbath Harp ;’ but the freedom which is. taken. 
in exhibiting the disjecta membra of murdered and_ quartered... 
poms, here an odd verse, there a single line, is scarcely, on 
rbarous. Thus, from Cowper’s exquisite stanzas supp . 
to be spoken by Alexander Selkirk, we have four lines; from, 
the Night Thoughts, a single line; from a beautiful hymn of 
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Miss Taylor's; three verses ; and from various sdutéed, ‘High’ 
choice little scraps as the following : aL mm Wich, 


aa 


J « Chased and wounded birds are we, ' 
' Through the dark air fled to thee; petal ad 
To the shadow of Thy wings, 
Lord of Lords, and King of Kings!’ Milman, 


‘ As the child of thy bounty, I come to be fed ; 

My soul has been famished. and weary before ; 
But now to green pastures my footsteps are led, 

I shall faint and be hungry and thirsty no more.’ 


Cunningham. 


VEL 


1Sii8 


* If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound; 

How beautiful, beyond compare, 
Will Paradise be found.” Montgomery. 


‘ Oh! what a burst of miad shall glow, 
When disencumber’d of this clod! 
Thou, who on earth could’st little know, 
Shalt rise to comprehend thy God.’ Associate Minstrels. 


Whether the Authors whose names are affixed to the quota- 
tions, are rightfully made responsible for them, we have reason 
to question. No such stanza as the last occurs in the volume 
referred to, and we feel very doubtful as. to the correctness of 
the other references. At all events, the Writers have just 
reason to complain. 

We know not, (and perhaps, as reviewers and wholesale ex- 
tract-makers, we had better not inquire,) how far the law of; 
copyright protects Authors from these, vexatious. freedoms, | 
The extent, however, to which citation is sometimes carried by: 
Selection-makers, without leave or license, is certainly to) beh 
deprecated as an infringement upon property, and, when donei 
without apology, upon the rules of Christian courtesy. Whatever 
honour may be intended to the poet, the compliment is. more)! 
than counterbalanced by the misprints, mutilations, and emen-y 
datious to which his compositions are made liable. Cobbeit,» 
who, having done with Tom Paine’s bones, has lately let hime, 
scIf'to the Pope, has interdicted all editors of public journals 
ftom extracting a single paragraph from his inimitable “ History 
of the Protestant Reformation ;” alleging as his reason, the pe- 
cubiaty loss which he would sustain, as those who read the ex- 
tracts would not buy the book. This, we think it most likely, 
they would not. No such reason as this will apply to works of 
real merit and respectability ; aud therefore, it cannot be objece. 
ted! either against ourselves or against the Editors of Selections , 
and Scrap-books, that extracts tend to lessen the sale of the 
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volumes from which they are.taken, Still, though no ane bh 
Cob ett would féel dispdsed to issue, or attempt to"enfé th 
interdict in such a case, it is a hardship, that a writer'sh 

have no voice in the business, no security or redress, but that, 
after having his volume rifled, he should be hable to the mor- 
tification ot having the stolen contents served: up piecemeal, 
and disguised as completely as ‘many’ awholesome dish be- 
comes under French cookery. 

Sometimes, the blunders: may: be chargeable on the printer ; 
but they are not the less vexatious; as It 1s put quite out of the 
power of the Writer to correct them.’ Thus, in Bishop Heber’s 
noble Missionary hymn, the seventh line is rendered quite un- 
meaning, in both the Edinburgh*Collection and Sacred Poe- 
try, by being printed, 

‘ From wany abalmy_ plain.’ 
The Bishop wrote it, palmy plain, and no epithet could be 
more picturesque or characteristic of the scenes referred to. 
At p. 115, of the Edinburgh ‘Collection, we have these lines. 


* What is thought in wild succession ? 
Whence proceeds the motely train ?’ 


The poet might almost be tempted to suppose that an enemy 
had done this. The lines should read : 


‘ What is Thought? In wild succession, 
Whence proceeds the motley train 2” 


Yet, upon the whole, we meet with fewer inaccuracies and jm- 

toprieties in this Collection, than in any that we have seen, 
ltg extensive popularity is not entirely undeserved. It presents, 
ina very neat and cheap form, a rich and interesting variety of 
devotional poems, selected, for the most part, with discrimina~ 
tion and taste; and although no arrangement is observed in the 
collection, a general index of subjects is subjoined. The yo- 
lume has, it must be admitted, too much the appearance of a 
mere accumulation of favourite pieces, such as many young 
gentlemen or ladies, with a little time on their hands and a cul- 
tivated taste, may be supposed to have formed for private use; 
the first piece has no connexion with the second; the second 
with the next ; nor could any one but the printer, say, which 
should be the last. Still, here is a collection in which appear 
the names of Watts, Cowper, Montgomery, «Lord Byron, 
Thomas Moore, Kirke White, Milman, en Bernard Bar-. 
ton, Toplady, Kelly, Bowdler, Campbell, (What Camphell ?), 
&c., and comprising, therefore, a large proportion of our finést 


devotional poetry. The following poem may. be new, to,some. 
Vor. XXIV. N.S. 2K | 
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Of dur readers, and as it is the very best of Moore's: that ( 
have seen, we shall extract it to relieve the dullness of theg ‘ 
critical details. 

‘ DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. ps ' 


* Fallen is thy throne, O Israel ! : ' 
Silence is on thy plains. 
Thy dwellings all lie desolate ; 
‘Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee | 
On Etham’s barren shore? 
That fire from Heaven which led thee, 
Now lights thy path no more! 


* Lord, thou didst love Jerusalem ! 
Once she was all thine own; 
Her love thy fairest heritage, 
Her pow'r thy glory’s throne. 
Till evil came and blighted 
Thy long-lov'd olive tree, 
And Salem’s shrines were lighted 
For other Gods than Thee. 


‘ Then sank the star of Solyma ; 
Then pass’d her glory’s day ; 
Like heath that in the wilderness 
The wild wind whirls away. 

Silent and waste her ‘bowers 
Where once the mighty trod, 

And sunk those guilty towers 
Where Baal reign’d as God. 


*“« Go,” said the Lord, “ ye conquerors! 
*¢ Steep in her blood your swords ; 
““ And raze to earth her battlements, 
“For they are not the Lord's: 
*“ Tell Zion’s mournful daughter, 
“ O’er kindred bones she'll tread ; 
“And Hinnom’s hall of slaughter 
“ Shall hide but half her dead.”’ 


‘ But soon shall other pictur’d scenes 
In brighter visions rise, 

When Zion’s sun shall sevenfold shine 
O'er all her mourners’ eyes ; 

And on her mountains beauteous stand 
The messengers of peace : 

*¢ Salvation by the Lord’s right hand !” 
They shout, and never cease.’ 


- Spinted and beautiful, however, as this is, it is not quile 
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of first rate excellence. It will not bear comparison, for, im- 


stance, with Lord Byron’s matchless stanzas, mer 


‘ Th’ Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold’ 


The last stanza is inferior to the rest. Moore, in his Sacred 
Melodies, reminds us of Lord Byron, as Dale does of Mil- 
man; and there is the same ‘difference, in either case, between 
the imitator and his onginal. The Translator of Sophocles, 
like the Translator of Dante, and many others, fails to sup- 
port his reputation by his minor original pieces. 

Completeness is out of the. question in such collections as 
those before us. Some of the finest sacred poetry in our lan- 
guage is not to be found in them, and many omissions will 
naturally occur to every well-informed reader, It could be 
easy, indeed, to furnish a second and a third volume, of the 
kame size as the Edinburgh collection, consisting wholly of 
additional poems, averaging as high a degree of merit. ut, 
when we cannot have completeness, it is the more desirable 
that the selection should be competently executed. For popu- 
lar use, these volumes will serve as well, perhaps, as if the 
most laborious attention and critical pains had been expended 
upon the compilation. A work, however, that should present 
to us a Selection, properly so called, of the finest devotional 
poetry in English literature, beginning with the early poets, 
and comprising the mass of fugitive pieces of superior merit, 
the production of neglected or unknown, authors,—a selection 
strictly original, and made by an individual of genuine poeti- 
cal taste—would really be within The poems admitted into 
such a work should all, perhaps, be marked with the lyrical 
character. The arrangement might either be chronological, or 
have reference to the style and subject of the compositions. 
And the production of living writers should be very sparingly 
introduced. Such a work, got up in a superior style of 


typographical execution, would, we doubt not, be very ac- 
ceptable. 





Art. XX. d Discourse on the cme and Tendencies of Congre- 
= Nonconformity, delivered at the Settlement of the Rev. 
V. Orme, at Camberwell, October 7, 1824. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. $32. London. 1825, 


. N° wise man,’ remarks Mr. Fletcher, ‘ would choose to 

‘ differ from those around him in reference to matters 
‘ either civil or religious, unless, in his own estimation, he 
‘ had reasons for that difference.’ The perversity of'sectarians, 
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their ‘love of contradiction, opposition, and singulatity) arg 
sometimes dwelt upon by very high Churchmen as iniaginaty 
causes of Dissent; but in- point of fact, to, be a Dissenter, 
even in these times of civil liberty and equal protection, is b 
no. means, in the abstract, a desirable thing. We have, Fo 
heard many persons declare that they would not be Dissenters 
if they could help it,—that is, if conscience did not over-rule 
inclination. There is an attractive force constantly exerted b 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, which is continually drawing off 
from the body of Dissent in this country its lighter particles. 
There are reasons, strong in their appeal to flesh and blood, 
which are perpetually pleading for conformity to Church and 
State; and sometimes these prevail. Such being the case, it 
might surely seem to require no very uncommon degree of 
candour in their opponents, to draw the conclusion, that Non- 
conformists must really be governed by principles more power- 
ful in their operation on the wise and good, than any secular 
inducements on the contrary side, and principles deserving at 
least of examination. 

The principles which Mr. Fletcher lays down in this well- 
Written and temperate discourse, are as follow. I. Noncon- 
formity ‘ affords the most effectual security for the maintenance 
‘and extension of the great principles of the Protestant Re- 
‘formation,’ IL, ‘ Its principles directly tend to the preser 
‘vation of evangelical truth and the purity of Christian cha- 
‘racter.’ III. They ‘ constitute a firm basis for general associ 
‘ation in reference to all the interests of the Redeemer’s 
“kingdom, and are such as can be every where acted upon 
“with facility.” This is putting the subject in its proper light, 
and the several points are argued with “utatrable clearness 
and force. Nonconformity, he remarks, ‘is a relative term ;’ 
so is Protestantism. We protest against Popery, because itis 
An idolatrous and wicked corruption of Christianity : we simply 
decline conformity to the National Church, objecting, not to 
its general doctrines, but to its constitution, ritual, and disci- 
pline. The principles of Nonconformity, however, like these 
of Protestantism, are positive: they are in fact substantially 
identical. 


_€ If’ says Mr. Fletcher, ‘ the Protestant Reformation be justified 
by the most powerful considerations, and facts the most decisive 
prove. that moral and political advantages of the highest order have 
Kay uniformly connected with its influence and extension ; then, 
that exhibition of the principles and genius of Protestantism which 
is the most free from the alloy and contamination of Popery, the 
most upfettered from its embarrassments, and the nrost spiritual in its 
eharacter,—t whick human authority has no place, and rls liberty 
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no restryction, must be best adapted to the spreed of the. Gogpel, and 


the general interests of the Christian Church.’ aridsinioe 


Under the second head, Mr. Fletcher makes the followitig? 
jadlicious remarks in reference to what many persons have ¢ot- 


sidered as the weak point on which the system of Dissenting 
discipline is most vulnerable. inom 


‘1am far from intending to insinuate, that any, churches exhibit 
that conformity to the apostolic model which they ought to possess; 
ou the contrary, there are abundant causes for the deepest humili- 
ation! Still, there are no means of preventing a greater degree of 
resemblance to the hallowed model in the system itself. Lf, there- 
fore, they continue, it is not in consequence of any tendencies to 
such evils in the principles of our fellowship, but because of the for- 
getfulness or the perversion of the principles professedly recognised 
and formally avowed im the constitation of our churches. No system 
can be accountable for evils that arise out of the direct violation of 
its own provisions: nor is it any reflection on it, that even. its. pros 
visions are not sufficient for. the removal of some evils, which, on the 
assumption of a right state of spiritual qualification for Christian 
fellowship, could not have existed at all. It is no disparagement, 
that it does not make that allowance, and afford those securities, in 
reference to the operation of unhallowed tempers and unrighteou 
separations, which a secular system would do; because, on the suppo. 
sition of a proper administration, those tempers could not have in- 
fluence, and, therefore, in. the arrangements of a scriptural’ legis- 
Jation, would be either effectually prevented or counteracted). ‘It 
would not be difficult to prove, that when discord and contentions 
exist in our churches, they may in all cases be ascribed to the) vio- 
lation of professed principles, either by individual despotism or faces 
tious combination. It should never be forgotten, that there is an 
important difference between the enactments of secular governments 
a the laws of Christ for the government of his church, Human 
legislatures take man as they find him, and proceed on the principle 
of coercion and restraint; in numerous cases, conniving where the 
cannot prevent, and in others, where an alternative is presented: 
making a choice of the lesser evils. They have to operate on man 
distinctly recognised as a depraved and vicious being. But the legis: 
lation of the Christian Church, if founded on prope principles, res 
cognises the subjects of its jurisdiction as spiritual, renewed, and ens 
lichtened men ; and thus provides for the influence of that wisdem 
which is * first pure, then peaceable.” It therefore allows not for 
the operation of principles which are presumed to be no longer the 
dominant springs of action; and there can be no reflection’ on ‘the 
deficiencies of such a system, which might not be made on the New 
Testament itself, as a code of morality for the regulation of personal 
conduct and social intercourse.’ he 

‘ Far be it from me to insinuate, that the simple institutions of odt 
tystem are ever to be considered in themselves as sufficient guarantees 
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of purity of sentiment and character. It is only so far as their ad. 
ministration is marked by the spirit of humility, and entire d 
dence on the grace of the Redeemer, and the influences’ of the 
Holy Spirit, that they can be rendered efficient. Under any form 
of external polity, however administered, errors may intrude their 
pestilential influence ; the oversight of an Apostle may not exclude 
the operation of the causes of declension ; and formality and ah 
torpor may pervade a church, however pure its creed or simple its 
ritual. In such cases, the evils may be traced to the relaxation of 
discipline—the defectiveness of pastoral administration—the unfitness 
of official members for their work—the neglect of social prayer—the 
lowered standard of Christian character—and the fatal effects of con- 
Jormity to the world! Still, such communities, in the principles of 
their constitution, possess the means of resuscitation; and in the 
humble, persevering, and devout application of such means, th 
may hope again to flourish in the ** beauties of holiness.’? The 
solemn addresses to the Asiatic Churches in the Apocalypse, would 
have neither meaning nor application in reference to societies which 
had not recognised, in their original formation, the principles to 
which I have adverted. Imagine such addresses to be made to those 
ecclesiastical incorporations called National Churches, and their re- 
spective seats of covernment, whether the complicated machinery be 
moved by spiritual courts, or legislating assemblies, and you will 
perceive at once that they are altogether inapplicable. Principles, 
recillections, and feelings are implied and recognised in their solemn 
appeals, which could be understood and felt only by such com- 
munities as had been formed upon the basis of an apostolic con- 
stitution.’ 


It becomes every professed Dissenter to be well acquainted, 
inorder to his being thoroughly satisfied, with the principles of 
the system. On this account, we think the present Discourse 
adapted to answer a permanently useful purpose; and’ we 
strongly recommend it to general perusal. At the same time, 
the caution suggested in the concluding paragraph, cannot 
be made too prominent in all publications relating to this 
subject. | 


‘ Whatever may be our reasons for satisfaction in reference to our 
principles and objects, be it never forgotten, that all efficiency and 
success depend on the power of the life-giving Spirit, without 
whose influence, a Paul will plant, and an Apollos water in vain.’ 
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Art. XI, The Protestant Reformation vindicated, from the "Mish 


f 

ré 
sentations and Aspersions of William Cobbett in his Histo ae 
the Protestant Reformation in Britain and Ireland. By 
Author, of ‘Che Protestant. 8vo. Nos. I. to IV. To be pu hed 


Monthly. Price 4d. London. 1825. 


HATEVER party hires or invokes the unholy aid: of 
William Cobbett, should be aware of one thing,—that 
though he can pull down, he cannot build up; though he can 
make good seem evil, he cannot make evil seem lovely. All 
his eloquence consists in detraction. Wo to the character on 
which he fastens for the purpose of defamation, for no one 
understands so well the art of blackening. But then, wo too 
to the object of his praise, for the embrace of a chimney- 
sweeper is almost as fatal as a combat with him. William 
Cobbett has undertaken to write down the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The heroic impudence of the thing is sufficien 
amusing. But, supposing that he could to any extent succeed 
in this, could he, by this same coarse pen of his, set up Popery? 
This man, so impetuous in his attack, what is his skill in’ for- 
tification? Set him to abuse King Harry or King William, 
Wickliffe or Luther, and he can do it con amore and with effect ; 
but, as for his trying to make the doctrines of Popery seem 
reasonable, or its yoke palatable to Englishmen, he knows, no 
more how to set about it than the veriest simpleton. He does 
not understand the fuller’s art. Transubstantiation, auricular 
confession, penance, indulgencies, image-worship, the adora- 
tion of the Vase, Purgatory, the Inquisition, and the Jesuits 
—these are topics which he cannot touch without injuring the 
cause he has espoused, and betraying his own ignorance. 
Cobbett is not at all like the prophet Balaam in one respect, 
though like him, he has been Fired to curse Israel. Balaam, 
though a traitor, feared God, which Cobbett does not. But 
the striking part of the contrast lies in this: Balaam could not 
curse,—he could only bless Israel: now Cobbett can only 
curse, he cannot bless; and if he could, his blessing would be 
worth nothing. His proper business is that of an incendiary: 
he is no architect. He will succeed in two things whieh he 
has much at heart; first, in stirring up among the ‘lower 
classes, a great deal of irreligious, and disloyal, and malignant 
feeling; and secondly, and shicliy, in filling his own pocket. 
But not one inch will he help forward the Roman Catholic cause. 
Nay, we have reason to believe, that he and Mr. O’Connell 
together, have done more to counteract the favourable dispo- 
sition which was beginning to manifest itself towards the 
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368 Cobbett and the Catholies. 


Roman Catholics of lreland, than Mr. Canning will find it easy, 
with all his influence and eloquence, to repair in a whole cam 
paign. 

All that Protestantism wants is, the press well worked, and 
fair play. Let Cobbett, let Lingard, let Charles Butler write 
what they please ; it will only provoke discussion and inquiry, 
and these must do good. Let the Papists once begin to read, 
and we shall have hopes of them. People who read, learn in 
time to reason; and when they once begin to reason, even 
though the Catholic rent should prosper, Purgatorian Societies 
will be knocked up. The people of [reland will begin to see, 
that if their forefathers have been ill used by the people of 
England from the time of Henry If. downwards, this supplies 
no reason why they should be kept in ignorance and subjection 
by their own priests. That Henry VIII. was a bloody tyrant, 
like his daughter Mary, forms no reason why they should be- 
lieve in Transubstantiation, and worship the Virgin Mary. The 
Reformation might, in some of its political consequences, be a 
great evil; and yet, persous may say, this is no reason why I 
should not read my New Testament, and see if my priest tells 
me truth, or is cajoling me. The Irish are an acute people, 
and, with a logic of their own, can sometimes draw very right 
conclusions. We like all this controversial stir, therefore, 
which Cobbett is doing his best, or rather his worst to excite, 
and are quite confident that Popery will not be the gainer by 
it. 

Mr. M’Gavin, the Author of “ The Protestant,”’ writes like a 
sensible man, thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and 
very much in earnest; and he has given his adversary some 
tolerably hard hits, which Cobbett, however, will not care for., 
For instance. The latter represents the Society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge as continually putting forth publications, 
* the object of which is to make the people of England believe, 
that the Catholic religion is idolatrous and damnable, and that 
of course, one third part of the whole of our fellow-subjects 
are idolaters, and are destined to eternal perdition; and that 
‘ they, of course, ought not to enjoy the same rights as we 
‘ Protestants enjoy.’ 

Mr. M’Gavin first shews, that the charge is false. He then 
turns round upon his opponent thus. 


o 


* He means to represent us as guilty of shocking presumption and 
wickedness, for condemning one-third of our fellow subjects to eternal 
rdition. If the fact were so, the accusation would be just; but I 
ave shewn thatit is not so. How stands the matter then with his 
new allies? They do the very thing of which he accuses us—with 
only this difference, that they 5 it upon a double scale. They are 
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the one-third who are sure of being saved if they keep off gobéd terms 
with their priests, and-pay them well; and we are the éwo-thittls mio 


are destined to eternal perdition » gieg 


Still) out Protestant is not quite a match for Cobbett? héis, 
ted solemn, too elaborate, too soberly argumentative. He dalls’ 
Cobbett names, and then makes it a serious charge againgt him} 
that he ‘ calls the clergy, from their hats, fire-shovels ? e are 
sure that the gravest of the cloth wolild say; he is wél¥onit to 
his langlr dt the experise of the hatters.”’ Where most sadly 
the Protestant fails, howéver, ‘is when he’ cothes’ to’ speak’ of 
the Roman Catholics as alietis. Heéte he has given’ Cobbett 
an immense advantage. ‘But we must resérve any more dis- 
tinct reference to this subject for another place. We shall 
have occasion to resume the subject in our next Number. 
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Art. XII. A Voyage towards the South Pole, performed in the Years 
1822—-1824 : containing an Examination of the Antarctie Sea, 
and a Visit to Tierra del Fuego, &c. By James Weddell, Esq. 
Master in the Royal Navy. | 8vo. pp. 280. Price 18s. London. 


1825. 


V 7E have read this volume with singular gratification. , Its 
narrative is given. in a simple but satisfactory manyey ; 
and it not only contains, the detail of important discoveries, 
but furnishes a summary of what has been done in the same 
way by others in a similar direction. There is no recourse.to the 
usual expedient of book-making. His log-book and memo- 
randa have been Mr. Weddell’s authorities; and he has neither 
ransacked Harris and Charehill,, nor filled his pages with 
barren speculations, for the praiseworthy purpose of eking. 
out scanty materials. His contributions to our hydrographic. 
knowledge obtain an additional recomméndation from tHe a 
that they are the result of judicious observations niad@ on a. 
voyage of mercantile enterprise ; and, like the valuable explo- 
rations of Mr. Scoresby within the Arctic Zone, they serve to. 
shew how much may be done incidentally to aid the progress 
of science towards the complete investigation of the globe./ 

It will be in the recollection of our readers, that several t- 
tempts were made by Captain Cook to make discoveries within 
the Antarctic circle. In 1773, he reached the latitude’ df67" 
15’, in longitude 39° East, where he was stopped. by .dlid 
ice. In the following year, he penetrated to 71+ 10’... Sodadter 
as 1821, two Russian frigates endeavoured to make \a further: 
progress, but were stopped in lat. 69. In 1819, the South” 
Shetlind istinds Were discoveréd by Mr. Sinith; between’ 6T: ;' 
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and 63° latitude, and 54° and 63° longitude; and land, bas, bees 


it #OW 7 : 


September 1822, Mr. Weddell sailed on a sealing advep. 
“ture in the Jane, a brig of 160 tons, accompanied by the Beau. 
‘foy, a cutter of 65 tons, both fitted out in. the ordinary way, 
and provisioned for two years. “The smaller vessel was om. 
manded by Mr. Matthew Brisbane. Qn the ]4th of November, 


‘in latitude l4 S.,? says Mr. W., “we closed with ‘a Portuguese 
schooner, having a cargo of slaves, bound to Bahia, and 1 boarded 
her. My officers were. seriously impressed with the idea of making 
her a prize; but I was aware that we could not legally do so. This 
inability I much regretted, as we were of sufficient force to have re. 
lieved 250 fellow creatures from a cruel bondage. The men slaves 
were stowed in the hold, and almost suffocated by the smallness of 
the place ; the women and children were seated on the lee-side of 
the deck, many of them shackled by the feet. As it was out of my 
power to render them any assistance, much as I deplored their miset. 
able situation, I returned on board, and the vessels separated,’ 


On the 19th of December, the ships put into Port St. Elena, 
in latitude 44° 34’ 16”, and on the 2¢th again set sail.  Janu- 
ary 2, 1823, Mr. Weddell endeavoured to ascertain the precise 
locality of l’Aigle shoal, discovered,, in. 1817, by ‘ a Captain 
‘ Bristow ;’ but, with a run of 14 miles, and a view of 10 more 
from the mast-head, he was unable to: find it near the spot 
where it is laid down. On the 12th, the South Oxkneys were 
ia sight, and Mr. W., after having explored them, and made 
some further attempts to discover land between the Orkneys 
and the points of coast known by the name of Sandwich Land, 
determined on taking a clear run to the southward, | This 


course he held until the 20th cf February, when he deemedit 
prudent to return. cil 


+ Our latitude at this time............was 74°15’, and longitude 9? 
16’ 45'/; the wind blowing fresh at south, prevented, what’ I 
desired, our making further progress in that directidn. 1 would wit 
lingly have explored the S. W. quarter, but taking into account the 
lateness of the season, and that we had to pass homewards through 
1000 miles of sea strewed with ice-islands, with long nights, and pro- 
bably attended with fogs, I could not determine otherwise than tq 
take advantage of this favourable wind for returning.’ 


It should seem frum this, that, in all attempts to pursue dis 
covery in the regions of the South Pole, much will depend on 
the direction in which the effort is made. Ice islands, in their 
formation, invariably attach themselves to the shore; and field 
ioe..does not-appear likely tu be produced in deep watet: 
Capt. Weddell infers from these facts, and from the vanods 
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dreumstances which presented themselves during this: . “of 
hig voyage, that the tracts of coast beyond South Sbetlan fo 
fot ringe higher than the 74th parallel ; and in that case, noless 
land should occur still further southward, there seems eyer 
probability of a navigable sea, even as far as the Antarctic 
Pole. on 
On March 12th, the ships came to anchor in Adventure Bay, 
South. Georgia, after having been nearly five months under sail. 
During his sojourn in ths desolate place, Captain Weddell, 
ascending a mountain for the purpose of taking the altitude of 
the sun when at some distance from the meridian, found the mer- 
cury of his artificial horizon, so much affected by some strange 
internal agitation of the ground, not perceptible in any other 
way, as to pre vas the possibility of getting an observation. 
Not a breath of air was stirring. South Georgia extends in 
length about ninety ‘six miles, and its average breadth may.be 
about ten, though in. some parts it.is so deeply indented with 
bays, as to present a very narrow surface. Since the report 
made by Captain Cook first drew the attention of mercantile 
adventurers to the multitudes of sea-elephants and fur-seals 
found on these shores and on those of the island of Desolation, 
it is probable that not fewer than two thousand tons of ship- 
ping have been annually employed in this. navigation. , From 
South Georgia alone, 20,000 tons of oil, and 1,200,000 skins, 
have been’ procured. : 
lt seems. to have been the peculiar fortune of Mr. Weddell, 
to obtain the means of correcting erroneous notions and posi- 
tions i hydrography. By boldly stretching on to the south- 
ward, he has destroyed the hypothesis which connected Sand- 
wich Land with shores ranging in the rear of South Shetland, 
luna subsequent part of his course, he disproved the asserted 
existence of South Iceland.; and, during a previous voyage (in 
1820) he had taken considerable but fruitless pains to veri 
the situation of the Aurora Islands, which, in 1794, were the 
objects of actual survey by a Spanish frigate, the Atrevidi, 
sent out for the express purpose. The earlier accounts of thes 
islands are too vague to deserve much notice; and the Obser 
vations of the ships, Aurora and San Miguel, may be supposes 
to have been made in a slovenly manner; but, that the captain 
and officers of a man-of-war should so grossly mistake as ‘to place 
islands in a specitic point without authority, seems incredible 
Yet, the thorough and seaman-like investigation of Mr.‘Wed¥ 
dell, appears to set the matter beyond dispute. We shall wise 
the very distinct account of his manceuvres im examination fF 
this matter. |. us Hobbote Jqa.d 
| 21,2 
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‘+ ‘Aeseven in the evening (Jan. 27, 1820) we had passed 
(iad down) latitade and oe ad of these islands, without se 
the Teast appearance of land, We obtained and. continuéd. in the 
patallel of latitude, running through the plate assigned to, them ij 
we arrived in the longitude of 46°. I considered the allowance, 
error in-longitude to be pretty ample ; particularly since the Atrevii 
sailed from Port Soledad in the Falkland islands; from which, to the 
place for our investigation was but about three days’ sail: hence her 
common reckoning coukd not have erred much, and she had chrono. 
meters which should have been nearly exact. These consideratiois 
produced in my mind a degree of surprize; and I could not at that 
moment, reconcile my experience with the facts which had been 
asserted. I was resolved, however, not to abandon the object of 
my pursuit, without being fully satisfied of the truth or falsity of this 
geographical problem. It was now remarkably clear; and, from the 
mast-head, land of common height might have been scen at the dis. 
tance of eight leagues; but still, nothing of the kind was observed. 
We next steered 8.S.E., ito the latitude of 55° 17’, and then W. by 
S., in order to get sight of the southern island; but in vain—not 
the smallest indication of land appeared. 
. ¥ * . * 

* The situation for the middle island bore now S. 33° E., distant 
eight miles. We had a clear view of six or seven leagues, but no- 
thing like land was to be seen. The only chance now left us for 
finding these Auroras, | conceived, was by making various courses 
between the latitudes of 58° 15’ and 52° 37/; and this we did, till 
we reached the longitude, by chronometers, of 46°29... Hiteing all 
this time seen nothing resembling land, except fog-banks whieh had 
often given us severe disappointment, we returned westward; and 
on the 5th, our latitude at noon was 52° 44’, and longitude by chro- 
nometers 48° 33’. We had thus again passed over the site of these 
islands to no purpose.’ | 


It is not improbable, that the Atrevida may have. mistaken 
the Shag Rocks, in lat. 53° 48’ and long. 45°25’, for these 
visionary islands. In May, the Jane and Beaufoy took up 
their winter quarters in Quaker Harbour, situated in one of the 
Falkland Islands. The local supplies seem limited to water 
and peat, as the seals and sea-elephants have been nearly ex- 
terminated by the thoughtless devastation of their hunters. 
Rarly navigators, from the disproportion in size between the 
male and the female seal, together with the fact, that the 
former appropriates to himself a considerable number of the 
latter, seem to have taken the larger one for the mother, and 
the attendant ones for the young. Hence, probably, arose 
the mistaken notion of the prodigious fecundity of the seal, 
aud the consequent havoc made under the supposition of theit 
inexhaustible multiplication. In 1820, a French. vessel, ‘ ele 
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ant, 
for,acatgo of skins and oil. The commander, was a nt 
in the French, navy, and his father, while wie atm 
adas forty-two years previously to that date, had foundethe 
shores of the harbour in question, lined with sea-elephants 
and seals. * The son expected the same to be the case; but, 
‘as none were to bé found, he abandoned the voyage, with 
‘ great loss, no doubt, to Ins employers.’ New Island, at the 
west end of the Falklands, was, in 1814, the scene Of a 
singular and atrocious transaction, , Captain Barvard, ‘an 
American, found bere the crew, about thirty in number, of an 
English vessel which had been wrecked on her passage, from 
Port Jackson. He treated them with the utmost kinduess, and 
though the countries were then at war, promised to land them 
in his passage home, at some port in the Brazils. From what- 
ever cause, (and it should not be forgotten that Captain B. 
tells his own tale,) suspicions arose tn the minds of the guests, 
that their host did not intend to keep his promise, and the 
took advantage of his temporary absence with a part of his 
crew, to overpower the remainder, and set sail, leaving Bar- 
nard and four companions absolutely without supplies or re- 
suurces. Here hy remained during two years, and his anxieties 
were increased by the insubordination of bis men. Their 
supplies were casual; their dog occasionally hunted down'a 
pig ;and the eggs of the albatross, with, in the second season, 
potatoes, the produce of a few planted by Capt. B. were théir 
food, They were not relieved until December, 1815, when 
they were taken off by an English whaler. A British man, of 
war, which had been previously despatched from Rio Janeiro 
for the express purpose of releasing them, failed of discovering 
their abode. 

Mr. Weddell describes the climate of these regions as far 
more temperate than it appears to have been half a centuty 
avo. At that time, immense bodies of ice were found in s0 — 
low a latitude as 50, but during three voyages which’ he has 
recently made to these regions, Mr, W. has never seen southern 
ice drifting to the northward of South Georgia. 

Port Louis, in the Falkland Islands, presented, im #820, 
rather a busy scene. Captain Freycinet, after having’ spent 
nearly three years in a voyage of science round the world,'‘in 
the French corvette l’Uranie, through want of caution in entermg 
this port, had struck on a ledge of sunken rocks, and, though 
the frigate floated off, she afterwards sank in water too deep to 
admit of repairing or moving her. The captain of an Amefean 
ship contrived, by dexterous management, to conceal ‘frém 
Freycinet, that the English vessel of Mr. Weddell was” ithe 
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nei rbood, and made his own bargain for, the t rt of 
the h crew to the river Plate. An ae ship ct athe 
suspicious quality lay, moreover, it thé neizhboarhobd 2 and 
Mri W: received a very polite letter, signed ‘ Jewitt, Colonel of 
* the Marine of the United Provinces of South America, and 
‘ Commander of the frigate Heroind,’ inviting him to’an inter 
view. He, of course, complied, and found the crew dying of 
scuryy, at the rate of five or six a day. He gave the comman 
der every information as to the means of restoration, ‘and pi* 
loted his frigate toa better arichorage. 
On the 7th of October, the Jane and, Beaufoy left the Falke 
lands, on a second trip to South Shetland, and soon had a spe- 
cimen of the dangers of polar navigation. A tremendous hur- 
ricane placed them in circumstances of much danger. They 
were subsequently exposed to severer hazards, and after en- 
countering extreme peril, aggravdtetl® by the slight fabric of 
the ships, ‘ having only two and g half inch plank in the bot- 
tom,’ they found the South Shetlands:inaccessible, through the 
accumulation of ice, and on the 16th'of November, stood to the 
northward. These Islands are, of course, uninhabitable, though 
valuable in commerce as the resort of ‘the sea-elephant and the 
fur-seal : one of them appéats to bé yoléanic. The Bay of St. 
Fyahcis, among the islands of Cape Horn, aflorded the vessels a: 
shelter, and brought them into contaet: with the natives. | Mr. 
Weddell, though he has given in a rather interesting manner, 
thé particulars of his inter¢ourse with the savages, has not ad- 
ded wuch to our previous knowledge of their habits and cha-" 
racter rey seem to be on the lowest’ scale in respect of ci-, 
vilization, On the 3d of April, the vessels entered the his, 
bour of Monte Video. CL. time 
An Appendix contains, besides obsetvations on the Naviga-. 
* tiop round Cape Horn, a collection of useful tables and calcur, 
lations, The charts are numerous, and there are three“or: four» 
tolerable plates. | : a 
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AdtOXTH SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


fo a few days wil) bobs publithed, in 
{wo vohunpesy, Memoir sand Poetical Re- 
maine OF the tate Jaiie Tavlor; with 
extracts fram lier cortespondence. | By 
Isaac. Taylors junysi) 

Speedily will be publish. d, A, Practi- 
eal Hiostration of the Book of Psalms. 
By the Author of the Family Commen- 
tary ou the New Testament. 

Joseph John Gurney has an octavo 
volume in the press, to he eutitle:, 
Essays on the Evidenees and Doetrines 
ot Christianity. 

Preparing for publication, The Cat- 
tager’s Family Altar, containiog a 


course of Prayers, with’ Seriptirat re~ / 


ferences fur Daly Reading 

In the press, Essays and Sketches, 
desigaed tu illustrate the medeof Ela- 
cation pursued in Satiday Schools, and 
ww remedy some of their, most) imper- 
tant defects, By A. H. Davis, Autbor 
of Tracher’s Farewell, Kc. 1 vol, 18mo, 

A Book of Martyrs for the Young. 
By the Rev. Isaac: Tayvler,. Mluktroted 
with upwards of 5@ engrayipg+ from 
designs by Harvey, and engraved. by 
Sears. 

Dr. Paris has in the press a volume, 
on the Diczestive Puuctions, aod ov the 
various comolajints inedent toa. their 
disurderéd states, with a general view 
of Caratiwe: Dictetirs, 

In the press, A. Practical Treptian on 
Poisons ; forming a comprehensive Ma- 
ndal of Tésiesli¢y. By Sohn Gordon 
Smith, M.D. 8vo. 

ip the pyess, A Treatise om Epidemic 
Cholera, and sketches of the Diseases of 
lndves ‘iichitlme Statistical and Topo- 
kraphical Roports, -&c. By Janes 
Annesley, Esq., of the Madras Medical 
Establishment, 1 vol, 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora, a 
Hebrew Tale, descriptive of the country 
of Palestine, and of the manners and 
custuims of the ancient Israelites. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 

Outlines of Truth, by a Lady, | vol. 
12mo., will shortly appear. 

In the press, Botanical Sketches of 
the Twenty four Classes in the Linnean 
System, with Fifty Specimens of Enyz- 
lish Plants, taken from Nature; con- 
taining an account of their place of 
growt". times of flowering, and medici- 
om properties ; with many plates, post 
vo. 


Nugw Saere, of Psalms aad‘H 
aud Spiritual Songs. will shortly hb ppbé 


lished, in a yeat pocket volu 
the presy, antl edt Yond a 
Critical Rasay on the Writiigs Uf ae. 


Luke, transla from the Gerinae.ef 
Dr. Frederic Schleiermacter: with an, 
Liteodl diction by the Trau-lator, contain. 
ing nn Accomnt af the Controversy ve. 
spscting, ‘the Origin of the (Three! First 
Gogpe $ since oor Mureh’s Disserta- 


‘tidns. b Vol'8 


Nearly why Scottish So gs, Ancient 
and Modern ; illustrated with Notes, a 
Critical Intreduction, avd Characters 
of the ‘most eminent Lyric Poets of 
Scotland: By Allaa Cunningham, 
vols. post 8vo. 

In the press, The Elements of the 
Differential and Integral Calentos. By 
the Rev. Dionvsias Lardner, of the Uui- 
versity of Dublin, Svo. 

In the press, An Avalytical Treati 
on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
By the) Rev. Diony-ius Lardner; of 't 
University of Dublin. 8 v0. foaperi 

A work oa the plan of the German 
Lit ‘rary Aliwwanacks, will be publi<ped 
early iu the moth of Noveiaber , niitey ” 
the title of the Amulet, , The pt tl 


Intended more especmily for ire 
x therefure, pine it 


readers, and will, 30. 
only such prodadtions as have uw ; 
viously. religious of moral, teadeanys > 
it will consist of Tales, Essays, and 
Poetry, by about twenty-Gye of the 
most popular writers of thu age Phe 
illustrations (twelve in uumber), ae 
Martin, Westall, Corboyld, . Wii 
Brooke, &c,; and the engravings: by 
Heath, Finden, Mitehell, Melvile) & 

The Rev. Jobo Buarder, bay dig the, | 
press, A Series of Tweny-four Lectures 
on Religion ; in which, alter elucidating, 
in an introductory discourse, the nature 
of religion, and fixing on a criterion for 
distinguishing truth from error, he ex- 
hibits, in eight lectures, the characteris- 
tic features of the more remarkable of 
the false religions which have prevailed 
in the world. The following fifteen dis- 
courses relate to Christianity; first, a 
concise statement is given of the evi- 
dences of its being the true Religion ; 
secondly, the principal facts and doc- 
trines of the Gospel are contemplated ; 
thirdly, the truths of religion are consi- 
dered as embodied in the Christian chase 
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racter; and finally, the Gospel is shewu 
to have undeviable claims on all who 
hear it, in reference both to a personal 
reception of it, and to the commauica- 
tion of it to others, 

An Angual Work is announecd ander 
the tithe of Janus, We are promised 
the first voltime before the termination 
of this year. The prospectus states, 
that the most distinguished literary men 
in the kingdom are engage) in the un- 
dertaking !t will appear in’ one vol. 
post Svo., and will consist of Tales, ori- 
ginal and translated, o& casional Essays, 
popular Hlustrations of History and Ane" 

tiquitics, serious aud comic Sketches of 
Life and Manners, &e. &e. 

In the press, The Contest of. the 
Twelve Nations; or a Comparison of 
the different Bases of flaman Charac- 
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ter and Talent, 1 vol. 8vo. This Work 
cousists of Twelve Chapters ; in each of 
which a different kind of genius, or tury 
of mind, is brought into view, dese vibes, 
aud copiously iliustrated by av enume 
ration of is dist petite Qy rlities 
their modificatians, The object ik 
Work is, to shew that tlie peculiariths 
of character observ able in every indivi. 
dual may be teaced to some One or ayo. 
thee of twelve departm: nts, and that be 
may have his ploce assigned him iu a 
classified view of the diversities of hy- 
than vature, 

et®eetn the press, A treatise on Clock and 
Watch-emoking, theor tical and practi. 
cal. By Thomas Reid, Author of the 
erticle Horoloxy io the kal nbargh Rus 
cyctop A, &e. 1 vol, royal 8vo, 
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GEOLOGY. 

Antediluvien Phytology, Ulnstrated 
by a collection ef the Poss Remains of 
Plants, pecuhar to the Coal Formations 
of Great Britain. By Edmond Tyre 
A:tis, F.S.A. F.G S. Auther of Reman 
Antiquities. royal to. QI, 10s, 


MEDICINE, 

The Works of the late Matthew 
Baillie, M.D. To which is préfixed, an 
Aedéuut of hie Lite, cobleeted from An- 
thertic Sources, By James Wardrop, 
Surceon Extraordinary to the King, &e. 
&@°2 vols Bro. with a Meail. 11. 5s. 

Medical Researches on the Eff. cts of 
lodine, in Bronchorele, Paralysis, Cho- 
rea, Serophula, Fistnia Lachryvmal's, 
Dedfness, Dysphagia, White Sweiling, 
and. Distartions of the Spine. By Alex- 
ander Mauson, M.D. &c. Svo, 18s. 


MISCELI ANEOUS. 

Chinese Misct any, consisting of ori- 
gual extvacts trom Chinese authors, in 
thé vatiwe character, with translations 
and philological remarks. By Robert 
Morrison, D.D. F.R.S. &c. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early 
Rising, as it is favourable to Health, 
Bapinrte and Deyotion ; including valu- 
able extracts from a4 wane of the 
Rev. Jolm Wesley, A.M. ; Rev. Philip 
Doddridge, D D.; Rev, | Paley, D.D.; 
Right Rev, George Horne, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Norwich; Dr. Gregory; Miss 
Taylor, and otbers. With an elegaot 
and appropriate engraving @s. 6d. 


.. Domestic Datiess; or, lostractions to 
Young Married Ladies, on the Manage- 
met of their Househok!s. hod the Re- 
gulation of their Conduct in the various 
Relations and Duties of Married Life. 
By Mey Wilham Parkes, Second Bait. 
10s. 6d. 

Letters fiom the trish Highlonds of 
Cudmemarra. By a Fairly Party. Se- 
cond Edition pest Svo. Ms. 6d, 


PORTRY. 

Thoughts on am Hbustroute Pxile; 
occasioned ‘by the: Merserntion cof | the 
Protestants jn France, ty 13354, With 
other Poems. By Hugh oreart Boyd, 
Esq. 8vo. Ss. 6d. sewed: ~ 

Phe Froits of Faith, or Musion Sa 
ner; with Elegies, and othee Maral, 
Poems. By Hugh Cartipbell, of the. 
Middie Temple. 12m6. GaP 

Martin Luther; a Poem 8vro, 68)" 


TRAVELS AND TOPOCRAPHY. 


A Voyage towards the South Pole, 
perlormed in the Years 182%°95-24y 
containing an Examination of the Aa- 
tartic Sea to the 74th Degree of Lati- 
tude: avd a Visit to Tierra del Faego, 
with a particular Account of the Inba- 
bitants. To which is added, moch use- 
ful information on the Coasting Naviga- 
tion of Cape Horn, and the adjacent 
Lands. By James Weddel!, Esq. Mat- 
ter in the Royal Navy. | vol. 8vo with 
charts and plates. 18s. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Lord Melville. 








